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FOREWORD 


I T is interesting—and not unprofitable—in compiling a sym¬ 
posium of this kind to cast one’s mind back some twenty-five 
years to the famous Hadow Report on “ The Education of the 
Adolescent ” and to recall some of the summarised aims stated 
there. “The forming and strengthening of character: the 
training of the tastes which will fill and dignify leisure: the 
awakening and guiding of the intelligence, especially on its 
practical side—these are the ends which we have in view,” 
runs one paragraph.^ Or again: “There is no capital more 
productive than the energies of human beings. There is no 
investment more remunerative than expenditure devoted to 
developing them.”* In other words, admirable as the report 
was as an inspiration to later legislators, and right as it was 
in forcing teachers to become more “ child-conscious ” if not 
yet fully “ child-centred ” in their approach, it oozed the liberal 
patronage of a capitalist State system that viewed with concern 
the grave effects industrialism was having on national life, and 
strove—as the report so naively puts it—to awaken and guide 
the practical intelligence “ for die better and more skilled service 
of Ae community in all its multiple business and complex 
affairs—an end which cannot be dismissed as ‘ utilitarian ’ in 
any country, and least of all in a country like ours, so highly 
industrialised, and so dependent on the success of its industries, 
that it needs for its success, and even for its safety, the best and 
most highly trained skill of its citizens.”* 

This same theme ran also through the State planning of 
other European countries—cf. the excellent and realistic report 
of De_ Paeuw published in Belgium in 1919"—but if these 
countries generally have lagged behind Great Britain in matters 
of reform it has been because they have been unwilling to 
effect the English utilitarian compromise and have preferred to 
continue education for a governing 6lite untU they were really 
ready to move forward to a position where equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity could be realised without putting educational 
reform ahead of economic, and without running the danger of 

* The Education of the Adolescent (England, H.M.S.O.), 1931 edition 
page xxiii. ’ 

^ Ibid, page 145. 

* Ibid, page xxiii. 

* De Paeuw: La RSforme de VEnseignement populaire en Belgique. 
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letting the workers accept the appearance of power for the 
real tiling, or education as a panacea for their discontents. 
Thus the contributions from France and Belgium to this volume 
have a special interest. The projected reforms from those 
countries are admittedly directly inspired by American demo¬ 
cratic practice and the English Butler Act of 1944. And they 
are being tried out experimentally on a small scale—particularly 
so in Belgium—in order logically to consolidate each single 
step forward. You must take men as they are, and not as they 
ought to be, if you wish to succeed with your reforms. Or, as 
one distinguished Belgian recently remarked: “ Is not the real 
aim of education the harmonising of the commercial and social 
aspirations of the people of a given epoch in history with the 
natural desires and abilities of the chUdren of that epoch still 
to be educated? ” In this respect too the contribution from 
New Zealand on the provision of secondary education for 
Maori children is noteworthy. 

Recorded results of experiments carried out in England 
must appear meagre in comparison with all the rest, but it 
must be remembered that over here a valiant attempt is being 
made, with too few teachers and too little accommodation, to 
implement as fully as possible the requirements of the Butler 
Act. Such is the whirl of activity that there is no time to take 
stock, and there can be no doubt, as the Editor of The Time:? 
Educational Supplement has pointed out, that much vital 
experimental work is going on, with the teacher unaware of 
the real value of his contribution. The experiments in demo¬ 
cratic living carried out in a maintained grammar school, with 
its boarding side, however, and more particularly those in real 
creative living, joyously performed by a school for physically 
handicapped boys, are highly significant. 

The Hadow Report, in its chapter with the disquieting title 
“ The Lengthening of School Life ”, omitted any mention of 
training for life in a real democracy. Nor are there indeed in 
the whole volume other than casual references to the crying 
need of the adolescent for sense-experience. From 1926 (S 
one must fix a date) to 1944 the adolescent has been taught 
to live in a competitive and materialistic world in which his 
sense of wonder has often been irreparably damaged and where 
the meaning and deeper purposes of life have passed him by. 
With the schools becoming increasingly “ child-centred ” he 
has, ironically, lost contact with himself. Family life has 
dissolved away. The competing individual has failed to become 
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the co-operative person, and we need indeed to be reminded 
that “ the democratic way will function only when the people 
generally understand the nature of their social problems, make 
the policy upon which the collective life is to operate, and 
carry it out themselves.”' 

Such is the rousing challenge that comes from Italy—^from 
the “ School-City ” of Florence—^from an Indian co-educational 
high school, from the original Dalton School in New York, 
from the Blochman City School in California (in a different 
way) and from a high school in Holland run on Dalton Plan 
lines. That even only a handful of individuals (and there must 
be many more) scattered over the face of the globe are alive 
to the dangers confronting adolescent youth and are actively 
doing something about it, is an encouraging sign. And the 
least the New Education Fellowship could do was to sponsor 
such a publication as this and give as wide publicity as 
possible to the work of the innovators and adapters, who, in 
the words of its President, Dr. Carleton Washburne, “can 
free themselves from the inertia of past and static forms of 
society and education, and who are sensitive both to the needs 
of individual children, youth and adults, and to the needs of 
society.” 

It remains only to thank the various contributors to this 
vol^e for the readiness with which they complied with the 
Editor’s slightest whim or fancy, threw open (in many cases) 
their schools to him and allowed him to disorganise work and 
pester staff or pupils to his heart’s content; to remind readers 
who may not be familiar with the work of the New Education 
Fellowship of the ideals towards which it works—equality of 
educational opportunity for all children, and that learning be 
active and based on understanding, that education be creative, 
disciplined and social. 

VERNON MALLINSON 

University of Reading 

December 1948 


' Harold Rugg: 
A* 


Foundations for American Education, page 6. 



IMPORTANT 

This Book has been designed to run as a complementary 
volume to the Year Book of Education published by Evans 
Bros.. London, and deals neither with the general background 
to educational practice in a given country nor with any educa¬ 
tional system as a whole. Readers, therefore, who feel they 
cannot understand or fully appraise the work being done in 
any individual school as reported here without more detailed 
background knowledge are urged to consult the above- 
mentioned Year Book for 1948. 
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FRANCE 

Les Sixiemes Nouvelles 

“ La pedagogic nouvelle exalte ce qu’il y a d’original, de 
crdateur, d’unique, en chaque enfant... La pddago^e nouveUe 
conserve le passd mais elle place I’accent sur I’avenir.” 

L'Education de Demain : Marcault et Brosse 


1. ONE OF THE BOYS AT “ MARSEILLEVEYRE ” 


Our New School 

T he new school, we feel at home in it. The teachers are 
no more grumble and boring persons of ordinary schools. 
They are almost friends. They are not by the side of the pupil, 
they foUow him, they attend to him. 

At this school they don’t dictate the lessons, or almost not. 
We learn them by games among other things. 

We busied to many interesting things like hand’s work, 
drawing, the theater that we do not make in the ordinary school. 

In the summer we take swimmings every days we have the 
gymnastic. If a pupil plays the teacher does not scold him. Is 
it unwell to play after the good work? The teacher contrairly 
plays with us. 

Soon the school became a larger one, new things were at 
the new school. We wait them with impatience. 

Even for a treasure or a Kingdom we should not want to go 
to another school. 


N.B. This contribution was 
exactly as received. —^Editor. 


submitted in English and is printed 
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2. SHAPING THE NEW SCHOOL 
Roger Gal, Educational Adviser to the French National 
Ministry of Education 


U NTIL recently, whenever New Education programmes 
were up for discussion in France, the recorded achievements 
seemed to us more Kke accounts of marvellous voyages to 
imaginary countries or of happenings that find their proper 
setting in the pages of a fairy story. We admired the splendidly- 
equipped buildings, the real luxury, the true vocational zeal of 
the teacher and the small classes so fuU of rich possibilities. 
But we were told that all these experiments were very fitip, and 
proved nothing; or rather that they could only work in 
exceptional circumstances and with teachers of real genius to 
direct them. 

The merit of the New Classes inaugurated in France in 
October 1945 for first-year entry to the Secondary School course 
(entry is at the age of eleven-plus) is to have introduced New 
Education principles on a more general and ordinary and 
humble plane so that the State educational system could 
absorb them without departing from its normal daily routine. 
It is, if you like, an attempt to democratise and spread as 
twdely as possible the new methods, adapting them to condi¬ 
tions holding in town, country and county schools and falfing 
into account the position of the ordinary average teacher as 
well as that of the more sympathetic and more gifted. Such is 
fee interest attached to this new experiment, and that for us 
is its value. 

These New Classes were started on fee initiative both of 
fee Official Commission for studying the question of Reform, 
called by the name of its late and much regretted president the 
Langevin Commission, and of the Minister for National 
Education, M. Capitant, who was ably seconded by the 
Director for Higher Studies, M. Monod. Thus, the formation 
of these classes has been closely linked with fee projects for 
the reform of French education as a whole feat have been 
formulated since the liberation. This general plan provides 
access for aU children above fee age of eleven to some form of 
secondary education common to all. These New Classes, then, 
M^aUy fee first-year entries to the exploratory period (Cycle 
d Orientation) of secondary education, which goes from 
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eleven-plus to fifteen-plus and keeps the child under observa¬ 
tion for a preliminary two years before allowing him to spend 
the next two years choosing “ options ” or special studies 
capable of trying him out and exploring all the possibilities 
of development latent in him. 

Their &st task is to set the problem of orientation and to 
find out what studies suit best each individual child’s 
temperament and what are most calculated to develop to the 
fullest his individuality. The second objective is to instil new 
methods and a new spirit into our old system of secondary 
education, which, though it has many admirable qualities, is 
in danger of becoming fixated and of not moving with the 
times to furnish a really democratic and modern education. 
If the New Classes are to be judged aright, however, it must be 
stressed that they are not considered as part of a definitive 
programme of reform as we envisage it, nor as a complete 
experiment in New Education. It would have been folly to 
launch such an enterprise amid the difficulties of the post-war 
situation and without a teaching staff not specially prepared. 
Nor did we wish to sacrifice the future of the children who 
would join these New Classes or to run the risk of failure that 
would have put back reform for a long time. Thus, we promised 
parents that their children could, should the need arise, rejoin 
their old traditional classes and take their ordinary examina¬ 
tions at the end of their studies. Neither was the official pro¬ 
gramme of studies, or the syllabus, radically affected, save that 
teachers were given a certain licence and encouraged to 
experiment as boldly as they might, it being understood that 
they would watch critically all that was happening and keep a 
careful control on progress and development. 

The first step was to approach parents and teachers at all 
levels with the idea that confidence and reciprocal goodwill 
was the first requisite for the success of the experiment. 
Lecturers toured France explaining our aims and objectives. 
Success was variable, according to local conditions, but was 
greater than we had dared hope. We had expected perhaps 
thirty to forty New Classes to be opened, yet in the first year 
we_ started with one hundred and ninety. Parents, indeed, 
petitioned for the new experiment to be tried, and some 
Sixihmes Nouvelles were even opened without official sanction. 
The number of classes was doubled the following year by the 
creation of Cinquihmes Nouvelles and the opening of new 
Sixihmes Nouvelles, the total amounting to 415. In October 
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1947 the Qmtriimes Nouvelles were started, and the experi¬ 
ment is now fully represented throughout France (except in 
Alsace) and in Africa, Lebanon and Cairo. 

The teachers were trained first of aU at a national level, then 
at a regional level, then locally by immediate discussion of 
their diflBculties and results. Recently, regional advisers have 
been appointed—chosen from amongst the best of the teachers 
—and their job is to co-ordinate the work at a regional level. 

yGd now, if you are fully to appreciate what the other 
contributors to this chapter have to say, it would be as well to 
enumerate the guiding principles behind the whole scheme: 

1. Limitation of the number of pupils per class to 25. 

2. Reduction in the number of subject teachers per class 
(in particular one master only for literary studies, and 
one for scientific subjects) in order that each teacher shall 
have a much greater contact with the children and that 
strong group feelings shall develop. 

3. Closer observation of the child and his development 
through the introduction of (or increase in time allotted to) 
manual work, modelling, music and local field studies. 
In principle, ordinary academic work takes place only 
during the morning session. 

4. Close collaboration between parents and teachers, who 
meet at least once a term officially and are frequently 
privately in contact. 

5. Qose co-operation between the teachers, who have a 
weekly staff meeting to correlate their work and to 
exchange their views on individual pupils. 

6. Grouping of subjects to correlate the child’s activities and 
to create real practical centres of interest. 

7. Use of activity methods and the employment of every 
device to sponsor initiative and creative activity; in parti¬ 
cular, abolition of compulsory homework, this being 
replaced by work done under the teacher’s guidance and 
direction. 

8. Great attention to the full development of the child’s 
personality. Stressing the r61e of the individual through 
the personal and spontaneous work of the chUd. 

9. Discipline assured on a democratic basis; autonomy and 
mutual aid assuring the development of a moral and 
social outlook, thanks mainly to the spirit in which Ae 
work is organised, to the way in which responsibilities are 
shared and to the group relationships developed. 
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10. Psychological observation of the pupil on sound modem 
scientific lines and the great importance attached to the 
child’s record, permitting him at all times to be guided 
and directed as his capacities and interests dictate. 

It is easy to grasp the importance of these changes that have 
been brought to bear on the French educational system, but 
more difficult to speak of the results obtained as a whole. The 
fact that so much personal initiative is allowed leads to the 
greatest possible variety of individual achievements. You are 
now to read, however, the personal impressions of two pupils 
who have shared in the experiment, of their respective parents 
and of a teacher.^ In their particular school most attention has 
been given to the problem of self-discipUne and of individual 
work. In other schools, the emphasis has been on group-work. 
And in other schools stiU, afraid to experiment too much, they 
have contented themselves with bringing more life and activity 
into the traditional class programme. 

Yet certain common factors still stand out. The first is the 
joy, happiness and real activity of the children everywhere in 
these New Classes. There is almost complete unanimity in this-. 
The only exceptions are the very few children—they can be 
counted on the fingers—^whom this new freedom has found 
unprepared to profit by it and who seriously pine after the old 
traditional methods, which made of them obedient and passive 
slaves. They should be treated as evidence of the deep hold on 
youth the traditionally accepted methods have had. 

The second important point to note is the way in which 
these New Classes stimulated new teaching techniques. The 
excessive individualism the old methods fostered had to give 
way before the necessity for collaboration—exchange of ideas 
and mutual self-help. Of course, all groups were by no means 
perfectly homogeneous. But even when the teacher remained 
“ fixed ” in his ideas, the necessity for collaboration and the 
fact that discipline and the teaching of spelling and vocabulary¬ 
building became group affairs brought it about that the less 
adaptable were helped along by the initiate. 

It was feared that this reliance on liberty and the belief in 
the spontaneous efforts of the child would lead to a falling-off 
in real scholarship and tangible results obtained. The opposite 
proved to be the case: the children reacted so splendidly under 

1 All this work has been gathered together by M. P. H. Pol-Simon, 
Headmaster of “ Marseilleveyre ”, a branch of the Lycde Thiers at 
Marseilles that is entirely given over to the New Education. 
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the stimulus of the new approach and the newly-acquired 
Jiberty that they worked themselves too hard, and as each year 
has gone by it has been found necessary to reduce time-table 
requirements. 

One chief inspector of the old traditional school, in no way 
predisposed to Sie scheme but none the less objective in his 
approach, recently reported as follows: “ In these New Classes, 
as in the old traditional school, I have seen good and mediocre 
teachers. I can criticise on detail. But what I must say is that 
on passing from the old type class to the new type the difference 
is noticeable. With the old methods, however brilhant the 
teacher—^in fact the more brilliant he is—^it is he who is doing 
the work; in these New Classes the children work and they 
stimulate the teacher. Note how the traditional teacher expresses 
himself: when a pupil has answered well he says ‘he has 
followed carefully my exposition Therein lies the condemna¬ 
tion of our traditional methods.” This inspector has neatly 
recapitulated the transformation wrought by the active method. 
AH the rest that we have achieved is the fruit of individual 
genius, of more or less favourable circumstances and of happy 
collaboration between teacher, psycholoj^st and technician. 

Imperfections and lacunae, of course, abound. We shall go 
on finding fault. But that is one essential part of the scheme; 
not to remain “ fixated ” but to go on ceaselessly improving 
techniques, seeking fresh sources of inspiration and ensuring 
that the method employed is a good one. The “ educational 
ferment ” the New Classes have provoked is undeniable. The 
whole i)edagogical field of investigation is wide open, and I feel 
it is indispensable in the modem times in which we live, amid 
all the rapid progress around us, for education to keep in step 
and to satisfy the needs of humanity as it widens for itself its 
own possibilities and approaches nearer to the high ideals we 
have for it. 

The most curious thing about the New Classes is that they 
have aheady had an influence in the old-type school and on the 
teaching body generally. Is it not because the methods employed 
oblige people to take stock of themselves, thus happily freeing 
them and awakening them to a realisation of their real self? 

It is obvious then that we are only in the first stages of an 
experiment. When the new Education Act becomes law and 
conges in form and content of education and in the examina¬ 
tion system have been effected, then we shall be able to go 
more deeply into the question of the pupils’ real interests. It 
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seems possible, for example, to organise the whole of the work 
of this present cycle around a study of the child’s natural and 
human environment, thus constituting a vast centre of interest 
which would embrace all literary and scientific studies. Again, 
if we do not wish to relapse once more into the mere encyclo¬ 
paedic imparting of knowledge and ex cathedra teaching, then 
we can with profit devote much more attention to adapting 
the instruction given to each child’s personal requirements. 

As for the New Education, some of its more ambitious ideals 
must wait for fulfilment if only because of the gigantic task 
already facing us. I am prepared to say. however, that other 
social and cultural advantages will be gained. For cultural 
problems will have to be considered; they have tended to be 
neglected so far because of the immense effort needed to combat 
traditional intellectual training and form-room (as opposed to 
group and individual) teaching. What is certain is that we 
cannot wait indefinitely. The future of democracy and of 
the brotherhood of man—indeed, of the whole of civilisation 
—is in the hands of these present generations. Dare we sacrifice 
the men and women of to-morrow on the flimsy pretext that 
we are not ready? 


3. THE CASE FOR THE NEW SCHOOL 
P. H. Pol-Simon, Headmaster of “ Marseilleveyre " 


T he traditional secondary school in France has often been 
called the “ fold-your-arms school ” and until M. Monod 
(Director for Higher Studies) opened these New Classes shortly 
after the liberation, the teaching given in most secondary 
schools was of this order. There were, q| course, a few teachers 
who took their pupils into the country on a botany or 
entomological expedition. There were others who studied local 
geography, and others still who had experimented in working 
in groups with their children with some success—particularly 
those who had taught in the “ selection classes inaugurated 
before the outbreak of war. But these teachers were widely 
dispersed and the central administration, lacking as it did 

^Classes d’orientation, introduced experimentally in fifty different 
centres in 1937 by M. Jean Zay, Minister of National Education. 
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elasticity, did not favour such enterprises. Again, there was the 
soundly-established tradition of intellectual studies which, 
whilst it did not go so far as to despise the more active subjects, 
accorded' them only second place. True education was con¬ 
ceived of solely as reading and meditating on the masterpieces 
of the past ages—a conception centuries old that gave pride 
of place to Greek and Latin authors. Yet the new horizons 
opening before us and the demands of modern times have 
necessitated a widening of the programme in order to furnish 
an ever-increasing number of technicians. Reform must come. 
And until the new reforms envisaged become law, the New 
Classes have been called upon to point the way. 

It is no small matter to ask a Frenchman to cease being a 
specialist and to turn himself into an educator. When we first 


tackled the job we were filled with dismay at our own 
inadequacy. Yet was it not Bernard Shaw who wrote that we 
should never ask a lawyer for advice on the law. nor a doctor 
about medicine? It is certain that the non-specialist brings to 
the teaching of a new subject an invigoratingly fresh outlook. 
The “ many-subject ” teacher in the New Classes gets to know 
his pupils better if only for remaining longer in contact with 
them. And he brings about a correlation between the subjects 
taught of which we have often felt the value and necessity 
without being able to do anything about it. In a large lycie 
of 1,500 or 2,000 pupils, how often have we not lamented the 
lack of contact with our colleagues, to know what they intended 
studying with &eir classes or to hear what they thought of 
individual pupils! Now, in “Marseilleveyre”, we have a 
weekly staff meeting, lasting an hour and a half or even two 
hours or more, for the opinions we have to express and the 
general interest aroused prolong indefinitely discussion. When 
we break up, however, we are certain that we have served the 
best interests of our pupils; for the sheer necessity for 
co-ordinating our work makes a radical change from the days 
when we carried on in complete ignorance of what our 
neighbour was doing; and we have studied very closely the 
mverse interests of each individual pupU. Really fruitful work 
IS only achieved when our heart and soul is in it; and this close 
correlation makes for continuity of interest in all the varied 
branches of activity open to the child. 

This ^oup work, or team work, with each child individually 
responsible for some section of it, is again a great novelty for 
us. We have moved far from the regulation lesson when every- 
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body studied the same problem, sent in the same homework 
and competed constantly with his neighbour for a high mark 
and the best position in the form. Now, competition is with 
oneself, and the task before the pupil is to learn to work in a 
team, striving with his classmates to achieve satisfactorily a 
group task. No one will deny the great educative value of this 
method, and even the most rebellious elements who come to us 
are won over. 

We are sometimes criticised on the grounds that we pay too 
much attention to the child’s interests and that we give him 
too much liberty both in the question of work and of discipline. 
Timid souls are always inclined to fear that we shall rush to 
extremes, and that is the price all innovators must pay. It is 
true, of course, that the New Education has sinned in this 
direction. We have been accused, too, of being too much in 
favour of American Progressive Education. Our reply must 
be that if we are going to discuss abuses and extremes, then 
the traditional form of education has been one of the greatest 
sinners. To lack a sense of proportion was to the Greeks 
“barbarous”. Is not the traditional system of education, 
walling the child up grimly from _ real contact with life, 
“barbarous”? Is not ^e careful grinding and cramming of 
the youngster from the early age of twelve “barbarous”? 
That is the traditional ideal. Of course, there must be modera¬ 
tion in all things; and we must take care, in reacting against 
traditionalism, not to rush to extremes of anarchy or libertinage. 
The organisation of present-day society does not yet confer 
on us the task of preparing a child for an ideal existence 
where neither obligations nor sanctions shall be in force. We 
must go slowly. And anyway, it will be a long and difficult 
task to overthrow the abusive hold abstract studies have on the 
French educational system. 

Particularly do we have the impression that we are fighting to 
overthrow the barriers. Our modem world is a world in which 
barriers are being cast down all around us. And in secondary 
education alone they are innumerable: the barriers of extreme 
specialisation: barriers between the so-called important subjects 
(Latin and Mathematics) and the not-so-important (the arts 
and manual work); barriers between the school and life, the 
school being devoted to exercises of a special kind divorced 
from any real contact with everyday needs—the child sitting 
passively at his desk in such a state of mind that were the 
question put to him, “ What are you doing? ” he would reply, 
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“Waiting for the end of the lesson”; and especially barriers 
between pupil and teacher, and these the most difficult of all 
to overcome. And the most important of all. For if we really 
intend educating, as opposed to teaching, then there must be a 
family atmosphere in which the youngsters can say (as they 
say of certain teachers at “ Marseilleveyre ”), “ Monsieur X is 
like father ” and in which the older pupils can feel that the 
teacher is more of an elder brother than anything else. In a 
world striving to achieve true democracy the school must 
function in such a way that authority is not the sole prerogative 
of the masters, but so that each child may learn gradually to 
assume responsibilities and grow to be an adult who is master 
of himself. 

That is our chief aim: through these New Classes now estab¬ 
lished as a part of secondary education, to work for the 
transformation of this modern world of ours—shaken as it is 
by social conflict born of the assumption of authority by one 
dominating class—^into a real democracy that will come to 
know real peace. 


4. FROM THE PARENTS’ STANDPOINT 
by the parents of two boys in “ Marseilleveyre ” 


W E cannot believe that there exist to-day parents who 
somehow have not heard of the New School. And it is 
difficult also to believe that there are parents who, hearing of 
the principles on which the New Classes are based, cannot 
wholeheartedly approve of them. Yet if you ask the average 
parent to let has child enter such a school you will be met with 
a shoal of objections. For he is loath to change a system he 
knows—even though he agrees it be bad—^for a leap into the 
unknown and untried. It is the novelty of it all that puts 
him off. 

Now we are parents and we have dared to make the 
experiment. 

Since in these New Classes the aim is not only to give instruc¬ 
tion but to educate fully the child (instruction being only a 
part of the whole) the success of the experiment seems to us 
to depend primarily on the qualities possessed by the teachers. 
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They must be imbued with the spirit of the New Education, and 
they must have all the faith and enthusiasm of youth without 
all of which the New Education must remain a dead letter. 

Then again there is the programme of work. As the New 
Education is inseparable from a study of nature, from physical 
training, from sports and life in the open air, such a school can 
only really exist outside the confines of a large city. From this 
point of view the Mediterranean coast must provide the ideal 
setting. 

Let us now look at the life of the children in such a school. 
As tlie experiment was started in the lowest form of the 
secondary school (la sixi^me) all the children had already, 
more or less, “ sampled ” some of the old traditional training 
of the lyc6e, and the transfer to the New Classes—as might be 
imagined—did not take place without many misgivings. Yet 
the rapidity with which they acclimatised themselves to the 
new spirit and the new methods of instruction was amazing, 
just as much from the internal organisation of the school 
(division of tasks, tribunal, wall newspaper, etc.) to the work 
to be done (assignments, lectures, printing, team-work and 
various independent studies). It would seem that the conclusion 
to be drawn is that the methods adopted in these New Classes 
are perfectly adapted to the child’s mentality and that he finds 
himself there in his real element. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the organisation of 
the Children’s Republic reflects in miniature the faults inherent 
m a true democracy. Yet is it a bad thing that the children 
should experience in miniature, in school, a social way of living 
that prepares them for the fuller life of the adult they will later 
be called upon to lead? We do not think so—even though 
&at life be a hard one, and though the snags they come across 
in their school life, in contact with their feUow-pupils, make of 
the school democracy a much harder proposition than adult 
life will actually prove to be. 

And what about their studies? We are coming to that. 

The New Education refuses to separate study from life and 
that is, to us, ^e most attractive aspect of it all. It is total 
education, for living. It is the abolition of cramming. It is the 
adrnission that tears and hard dreary grinding away at the 
subject are not indispensable for learning Mathematics or 
Latin. It is the seizing of every opportunity for opening the 
eyes of the child and developing to the full his intelligence. It 
IS giving him a zest for learning and not a nauseous distaste. 
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To sum up the child leads a healthy life and his mind is 
awakened to permit him to undertake his later studies with ease. 
That is the essence of the New Education as far as studies are 
concerned. 

It is, of course, natural that we should from time to time feel 
uneasy and begin to wonder if the final test—the Baccalauriat 
(for that is where the New Education comes face to face witii 
the old traditional system)—^wiU be triumphantly tackled by 
yoimgsters who seem “ not to care a tuppeny damn ”, who 
never have homework and who are much more ready to talk of 
Radar or the last motor-race than of Latin declensions or the 
square on ^e hypotenuse. And we sometimes complacently 
remind ourselves that in our day a wild eye and dishevelled 
appearance . .. 

But we quickly dispel these comparisons that are never to 
our advantage and place our trust in this grand new experiment 
which, incidentally, for more than thirty years already has given 
very fine results ... abroad! 


5. ONE OF THE BOYS 


I BEGAN my secondary school career in a sixihme of the 
Lycee Perier at Marseilles. I had a lot of work and as I am 
rather scatter-brained I sometimes forgot to do my homework 
and got into trouble. I learned at the lyc6e that the teachers 
were called “beaks” and their assistants “sneaks”. Every 
day I feverishly took the rue Paradis to school, haunted by 
the fear that I should be late or that I should be punished for 
having forgotten something. I was often in trouble with the 
maths, master who was very touchy. I solved my problems quite 
well, but I sometimes forgot some. I wasn’t happy, I thou^t 
I should never achieve the carefree attitude of some of my class¬ 
mates who took detention after detention without turning a 
hair. Yet aU I got were lines and pages to copy out. 

One day a master arrived in our form and told us that at 
Pointe Rouge they were starting some New Classes where life 
was quite different from that in the ordinary lycie. No home¬ 
work, and class-work as pleasant as possible, with the pupils 
in part choosing what they would do. Also, ^ere were mixed 
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classes. All this seemed to me like a fairy story. I felt that 
that was the atmosphere for me, and I talked about it so much 
to my parents that I convinced them. They made inquiries 
and they entered my name. 

What first delighted me with the new school was the play¬ 
ground with trees you were allowed to climb. And next a 
feeling of liberty. We all knew one another from the first day, 
and I was pleased to be called by my Christian name instead of 
by my surname. It was a bit put oS when I found there were 
girls there, for I remembered what they were like in the 
elementary school, but I soon found they were all right. 

Once when I had scarlet fever I was afraid I should be behind 
in my work, but no! When I got back to school my assignments 
were waiting for me as I had left them and aU I had to do was 
to work a bit harder. In a short time I had made up the gap. 

Sometimes when I was behind with my assignment I was 
tempted to have a look at the fair copy, but I soon got over tbat 
when I saw there was no point in it. Nowadays aU the Latin 
exercises and hah the English ones have to be handed in to 
the teacher. This is a much better way, for there is no longer 
the temptation to have a look at the fair copy. 

This year we have a new way of working. We work either 
alone or in a team, and every fortnight, helped by the teacher, 
we draw up our mark list. The teacher can refuse to accept the 
mark we give ourselves. We then take the report home to our 
parents. In my opinion this is a good idea, for we get an idea 
of how well we are doing. ^ 

I don t have any homework, but I can work as I want at any 
subject I like, and I find it a real pleasure to work at home at 
something I really like doing. 

I am sure that all my classmates are as happy and as attached 
to the school as I am, and if in the beginning we abused the 
liberty we had, the majority soon learned that it was possible 
to work and be happy. 


^ As M. Pol-Simon has pointed out, tradition dies hard. 
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Vidya Bhawan—a co-educational High School 
in Udaipur (Rajputana) 

“Suddenly in the breast of man the heart forgets itself, 

The blood dances!” 

“ Rising, I lift my heavy eyes of tears; 

I wake I I see I and all a dream appears I ’’ 

Rabindranath Tagore 


1. TRAINING IN SELF-GOVERNMENT IN AN 
INDIAN SCHOOL 
K. L. Bordia, Headmaster of the School 


P SYCHOLOGICAL and educational research has revolu¬ 
tionised our conception of school administration and 
discipline. The old school was an autocracy where the head¬ 
master ruled as a monarch, and teachers no less than students 
had to render him implicit obedience. To-day it is a truism 
that if we wish our citizens to be trained for democracy, then 
the democratic way of life should be accepted in the home and 
the school. In the progressive school discipline is not imposed 
from above. It is self-discipline, in the evolution of which the 
boy is helped by the teacher. He should understand why certain 
rules should be obeyed in school. Nay, he should have a right 
to suggest changes in them and a share in their enforcement. 
Not only this, his capacity for leadership should be developed 
by his being given progressively increasing responsibilities in 
the affairs of the school. 

This is attempted in Vidya Bhawan, a progressive co-educa¬ 
tional school in Rajputana, India. The whole school 
community participates in the management of the institution. 
Boys have not only a right to comment on the affairs of the 
school but also take a share in its management, through their 
representatives. 

There is a Students’ Assembly (called Chatra Mandal in 
Hindi) of which all the students are members. This body meets 
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half a dozen times a year and there is a general discussion on 
the life at the School. Members make suggestions, for improve¬ 
ments in various aspects of school life, such as the time-table, 
discipline, food served in the school mess, sanitation and extra¬ 
curricular activities. They also put forward their complaints. 
The Headmaster discusses the points raised by them, 
promising to look into grievances and to introduce the 
improvements suggested as far as they are practicable. Once 
a year the Assembly elects its President, Vice-President and 
General Secretary. 

President 

The President corresponds to the Head of the School in 
English Schools. He is the leader of the student community 
and commands considerable respect amongst them. He is 
elected for his high sense of responsibility and character and 
has to keep up the traditions of the school. He chooses the 
“ Ministers ” who are in charge of various extra-curricular 
activities in the school, and co-ordinates their work. 

General Secretary 

He is in charge of the Students’ Organisation and helps the 
President in his work of supervision and co-ordination. 

Ministers 

The following six ministers are responsible for the extra¬ 
curricular activities, life and discipline of the school: 

Home Minister 

The Home Minister is in charge of school discipline. He also 
supervises the midday meals, which all the students have at 
school and the midday rest which follows it. He looks to it that 
boys are punctual and in proper school uniform. 

Minister in Charge of Entertainment and Social Functions 
He arranges the celebration of festivals, anniversaries and 
other entertainment programmes. The School celebrates 
Independence Day (August 15); the birthdays of Gandhi and 
Iqbal, the famous Urdu poet; the death anniversary of Tulsi 
Das (the great epic poet who wrote the Ramayana in Hindi); 
Basant Panchmi, the Spring Festival and Id, a Muslim festival. 
Eight times a year the students can take a half-day off and 
arrange a programme of sports, excursions or entertainment. 
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Teachers are asked to help the Entertainment Minister and his 
colleagues to execute the programme. These half-holidays can 
be taken with the Headmaster’s permission whenever the 
students like and are known as Panchayat* days. 

In addition, diere are functions on the Opening and Closing 
days of each term. These are also arranged by the Entertain¬ 
ment Minister. 

Minister in Charge of Literary Activities 

He arranges literary programmes and debates once a fort¬ 
night, is in charge of the School Reading Room and edits the 
“ SaMtya ” (Literature) a manuscript magazine. 

o 

Minister for Labour Unit Work and Social Service 

The following scheme of Labour and Social Service is under 
the charge of this minister. 

Once a week every students takes his share in a project of 
physical labour for the improvement of the school garden, play¬ 
ground or premises. Planting trees, levelling the ground, filling 
pits, repairing the school fencing wall, deepening the irrigation 
channels, sweeping the school are some of the assignments in 
the Labour Unit Scheme. Also every student cleans his own 
plates after lunch. Sometimes the whole school takes up a 
collective Labour Unit programme. 

From time to time boys go to a nearby village for social 
service. They clean up a part of the village and arrange enter¬ 
tainment programmes for the village community. 

Games and Health Minister 

He forms teams, arranges matches and tournaments in Foot¬ 
ball, Hockey, Volleyball and Indian games and looks after the 
sanitation and cleanliness of the school premises. He is guided 
by the School Physical Director. 

Judicial Minister 

This student leader performs the difficult duty of settling dis¬ 
putes between boys. He has also to judge in any case of serious 
breach of rules reported to him. His decisions have to be con¬ 
firmed by the Headmaster. There is a danger that a student 
judge would give severe punishment to his fellows. But so far 
there has been only one case in which the Headmaster had to 

^ The Panchayat is the presidium of the Students’ Assembly and its 
working is explained later in this article. 
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refuse to allow the Judicial Minister’s decision from being 
carried out. A young boy was found stealing several times and 
the Minister passed a judgment that the boy should be removed 
from the School. The Headmaster, considering the psycho¬ 
logical difficulties of the boy, differed from the Judicial Minister 
and explained to him his own point of view. 

Ministers’ Committees 

Each minister selects four to six students to assist him. Work 
in these Committees provides training for future ministership. 

Council of Ministers 

The President, General Secretary and the six Ministers 
function as a Cabinet and are jointly responsible to the Students’ 
Assembly for their work. They meet frequently to co-ordinate 
their work and improve the standard of it. 

Mashir-i-Khas (The Chief Adviser) 

He is a Senior Master of the School, appointed by the Head¬ 
master out of a panel of three names proposed by the Panchayat. 
He guides and helps the President and Council of Ministers in 
all their work. As the Ministers are leaders under training, the 
work of the Mashir-i-Khas is of vital importance. He must be 
well-versed in the principles and methods of education and must 
be fully conversant with the ideals and traditions of the School. 
He has always to be alert and watchful how the student leaders 
are discharging their responsibility. In fact the success of the 
whole Scheme of training in leadership and self-government 
depends on him. 

Panchayat 

Other students are associated with the work of the Ministers. 
The leader of each class, all the group leaders,^ Head-group- 
masters and three more students added to the Council of 
Ministers form the Panchayat which is the Presidium of the 
Students Assembly. It guides the Ministers and approves or 
modifies their plan and programme of work from time to time. 
As the class leaders and group leaders are members of the 
Panchayat, a liaison is established between the students and the 

^ The Group is a family within the School Community consisting of 
fifty to sixty students under the guardianship of a Head-groupmaster 
and three or four assistants. The Groupmaster is responsible for the 
all-round progress of the boys under his charge. 
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Ministers and the response of the students to any measure can 
be gauged and their point of view voiced through the Panchayat. 

The Council of Ministers, the Panchayat and the Students 
Assembly are an important means of contact between the staff 
and students. As there is a constitutional channel for students 
to voice their grievances, a conflict between them and the Head¬ 
master is avoided. For the success of this machinery of consul¬ 
tation and co-operation, goodwill and mutual trust are necessary. 
So far the experiment has been successful. The quality of the 
work of the ministers has varied from individual to individual, 
but the relations between the Headmaster and his colleagues on 
the one hand, and the students on the other, have been very 
cordial, providing a strong contrast to the constant friction 
noticed in other schools. 

The success of the training largely depends on the ability and 
alertness of the Mashir-i-Khas, He cannot just leave the pupils 
to make plans and carry them out. In Vidya Bhawan they 
expect guidance and help from him and complain when they 
do not get it. This is a healthy sign and shows that the demo¬ 
cratic response is the correct one to draw out the constructive 
ability of the boys. It has yet to be seen how far these youths 
wiU succeed as citizens of a democratic world but it is likely tha t 
a good beginning is being made in democratic citizenship 
through this experiment. 


2. ANNIVERSARY STUDIES IN VIDYA 
BHAWAN 

K, L. Bordia, Headmaster of the School 


V IDYA BHAWAN HIGH SCHOOL has a special 
scheme of work for the fortnight preceding its anni¬ 
versary. A suitable theme is chosen and work in 
various subjects is co-ordinated round it. Most of the 
topics selected so far have been of historical and 
hterary interest, for example, the Ufe of Buddha, of Christ and 
of Asoka, the great Indian king who beheved in the power of 
mve; the study of Mahabharat, the famous Indian epic; of the 
Cmpte Age, known as the Golden Age in Indian history; and 
of the cultural, religious and political movements in modern 
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India (1830-1940). But this year a change was made. It was 
decided that for three successive anniversaries the boys should 
work on a single subject—“ Development of Power Steam 
Power was taken up first (1947); Oil and Electricity are pro¬ 
posed for 1948 and 1949’ respectively. 

In previous years Study Groups were formed on the basis of 
subjects as the History Group, the Literature^ Group, the Crafts 
Group, etc., as is done in the Open-Air Session.^ But this year 
it was considered advisable that the boys should have a com¬ 
prehensive grasp of different aspects of the subject and the class 
worked as a Group. The Senior forms took up a study of the 
development of Steam Power and its economic and social con¬ 
sequences. They traced the development of Steam Power from 
Hero, the Greek, to modern times, and the story of its 
application to industry and locomotion. They also studied how 
the development of rapid means of communication has speeded 
up industrialisation. The redistribution of population, the rise 
of the capitalist and the class-conscious industrial labourer and 
the conflict between them. Socialism, the coming of the machine 
in India and the effect of it on the Indian social system, the 
loosening of the caste system, the conflict between capital and 
labour in India, the problem of housing in industrial towns in 
India. The inter-dependence of the world following industrial¬ 
isation and development of communications and international 
conflicts were also among the topics discussed. A series of talks 
was given. These were followed by discussions. Finally 
individual assignments were given to each student according 
to his capacities and inclinations. Some of the assignments are 
mentioned below; 

Class DC (Pre-matriculation class) 

1. (i) Life of Humphrey Potter. 

(ii) Diagrams of the engines of Newcomen and Watt. 

2. (i) Charts showing the economic condition of the Indian 

working classes. 

(ii) Indian Railways. 

3. Turbines. 

4. Lord Worcester’s life. 

Hero’s Turbine and Fountain (Picture and description). 

5. Time-chart showing the stages in the use of steam. 

6. A map of India showing Textile Mills and Cotton Areas. 

■■ Another article has been written on the Open-Adr Session. See 
page 33. 
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The last two hours of the day’s work were devoted to the 
preparation of a pageant on the “ Machine in India ” which 
was staged at the main function of the Anniversary. The show 
began with a picture of economic life in the Indian village before 
the introduction of the machine. The farmer and the artisan 
were shown plying their vocations peacefully and the village 
was shown as a unit of co-operative enterprise. Then the devel¬ 
opment of steam power in England was related and steamships 
laden with machine-produced goods were shown. Finally the 
machine is brought to India, and factories are set up. These 
scenes are shown in silhouette. Men are lured away from the 
village to work as labourers. Though they now earned more, 
their life became mechanical until they were reduced to the 
condition of mere automatons forming parts of the huge 
“machine.” Ultimately they realise how they are being 
exploited by the capit^st and his agents and return to the 
countryside. The play closes with a song, “ We are the children 
of the soil.” This conclusion was adopted because of its drama¬ 
tic efiectiveness, and not because Vidya Bhawan believed in it. 
The continuity of the narrative was maintained by an invisible 
“ chorus ” which filled in the gap between scenes. The actors 
did not speak. They only made movements. The working of 
the factories and the life of the men in it was shown through 
a fantastic “ machine dance ” in which the dancers represented 
not only the mhl-hands but also the machines. The turning of 
the machinery was shown through dance movements and the 
sounds made by it were produced by the school orchestra 
through many an ingenious device. Thus the show provided 
scope for music, dancing, pantomime and shadow-acting 
(silhouette effects). The very novelty of the make-up stirred up 
the imagination of the boys. 

This is a short account of the co-ordinated scheme of work 
termed “ Anniversary Studies ” for want of a better name. It 
has the advantage of combining a variety of educational work 
in a single project. So far we have not been able to introduce 
students’ planning. But it is hoped that it will be done in 
future. That would remedy the principal shortcoming in the 
plan. As it is, this scheme arouses the intellectual curiosity of 
the pupils, provides them opportunities for practical work and 
allows for creative expression through dramatics, music and 
dancing and has thus proved a useftti method of imparting a 
sound meaningful education. 
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3. THE OPEN-AIR SESSION 
K. L. Bordia, Headmaster of the School 


T he Open-Air Session is another interesting experiment. It 
is an attempt to combine the advantages of camp life with 
a special programme of educational work. For a fortnight the 
School holds a Camp Session at a spot specially selected for its 
natural beauty and possibilities in observational field work. 
After an inspection of the site, a syllabus suited to the environ¬ 
ment is drawn up. The students are asked to choose the subject 
they would like to work at, and Study groups ^ are formed on 
the basis of the subjects selected—^for example Science Group, 
Geography Group, or Art Group. Excursions to observe 
natmal phenomena or social life, to gather specimens of rocks 
or plants or to collect sociological data are frequently under¬ 
taken by the Study groups, essays are written, maps, charts and 
diagrams are drawn and models are prepared embodying the 
results of the observations. A short account of an Open-Air 
Session would help to explain the plan of work. 

In 1945 the Open-Air Session was held at Palais, at the head 
of a lovely valley in the Aravelli Hills. The place is about two 
miles from a picturesque railway station on the mountain rail¬ 
way which winds its way through the hills ascending a height of 
about 1,500 feet in nine miles. The people around belong to a 
semi-tribal community who boast of having earned their liveli¬ 
hood by robbing until the beginning of the First World War 
which provided them with an equally adventurous career in the 
Indian Army. 

The Camp 

The camp was pitched in a picturesque spot and occupied an 
extensive area. Two brooks flowed through and met in the 
camping ground. Shade was provided by a dozen large mango 
trees under which the boys worked, ate and sang. Each of the 
Senior Study Groups was perched on a separate hiUock, main¬ 
taining its own family individuality. 

^ These study groups are Camp Classes. Their correct name is 
Shrenis which I have translated as Study Groups. They should not 
be confused with Groups at the school which are sorts of family units 
composing the school community. 
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Daily Programme 

It took the boys a day to settle down. Then the work of the 
Open-Air Session began in real earnest. The day began with 
the morning assembly at which a devotional song was sung, 
followed by an inspirational talk aiming at the development of 
a healthy outlook towards life. This was followed by a simple 
breakfast after which the boys worked for two hours and a half. 
After a break of three hours for bath, lunch and rest the after¬ 
noon session of two hours began. The latter half of the second 
shift was devoted to dramatics and music by the Literature and 
Social Studies Groups. Late in the afternoon games were 
played. About sunset the whole community went to a hiU-top 
about half a mile from the camp to watch in silence the sunset 
across the Marwar Plains, 2,000 feet below us. This “ Hour of 
Silence ” lasted for a few minutes, after which soft music in 
harmony with the peace of the hour was played. 

" Majlises ” and Camp Fires 

The after-dinner programme consisted of camp-fires full of 
farces, good-humoured satires, charades, care-free songs, and 
folk dances alternating with Ma/Vwej—entertainments of a 
definitely literary and artistic type. 

Studies 

The Science Group chose Mountain Railways as their subject, 
They studied the working of mountain railways and the special 
devices adopted in hUl sections—^for example, check rails, catch 
sidings, super elevation, etc.—by direct observation. They made 
various diagrams on the working of the steam locomotive and 
the railway train and prepared a model of a railway section. 

The work of the Geography Group included a study of the 
geology of the Aravelli Range and a comparison of it with 
young folded mountains like the Himalayas. Meteorological 
observations were made at the camp. Survey maps of the camp 
were drawn and essays were written on Mica-mining in India, 
after a visit to a mica mine on the way to the camp. A model 
of the nei^bouring hills and valleys was also made. 

The Social Studies Group drew up a questionnaire of elemen¬ 
tary social investigation. The boys made several excursions to 
the neighbouring hamlets to collect data on the social and 
economic life of the Rawats, the semi-tribal community men¬ 
tioned above. They collected ballads and folk songs, some of 
which they learnt to recite with the help of a bard. They also 
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arranged an entertainment programme in a Rawat village and 
invited the tribesmen to our camp-fires. Thus they were able to 
establish contact with them. 

Similarly the Art Group drew pictures of the scenes and the 
life in the camp and made portrait sketches of some striking 
personalities among the tribesmen. As the Muslim Festival of 
Id fell during the Open-Air Session a number of Id cards (like 
Christmas cards) were prepared to be presented to Muslim 
students in the camp. 

This is the brief outline of the work done at an Open-Air 
Session. There is nothing fixed about the formation of Study 
Groups. It depends on the possibilities of work at the place 
selected. For example, when the Open-Air Sessions were held 
at the forts of Chitor and Kumbhalgarh, which are rich in his¬ 
torical associations, history groups were formed and no Science 
Groups. Similarly this year we are thinking of forming an 
Economic Geography Group as the proposed venue is a mining 
centre. Sometimes in the junior forms the class itself for ms the 
Study group. In that case the same group studies several 
subjects. 

Purposive activity for the fulfilment of a plan of work in the 
formation of which they have had a share makes the educa¬ 
tional work in the Open-Air Session dynamic. It quickens the 
boys’ intellectual curiosity. The predominance of practical 
work, observation, map-drawing, sketching, painting and model¬ 
making provides a refreshing contrast with the daily routine of 
lessons at the school and imparts a vitahty to studies. Many an 
indifferent boy returns from this camp with a keen interest in 
School work. 

In the Open-Air Session the initiative in planning and execu¬ 
tion is largely in the hands of the boys. The syllabus and plan 
of work is discussed with them and they suggest modifications. 
Under their leaders they take up the responsibility of executing 
the plan of group work, as making a model of a fort, going on 
observational tours, making arrangements for these excursions, 
staging plays and arranging camp-fires and other entertainment 
programmes. They are closely associated with the entire 
management of the Camp which is in the hands of the Camp 
Council of which the masters in charge of the study groups and 
the leaders of the groups are members. Thus the Open-Air 
Session provides good scope for training in responsibility and 
leadership and develops individual initiative. It enables the 
teacher and the pupil to understand each other much better than 
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is possible at school. As the boys live together for a fortnight, 
they learn to adjust themselves to one another and the awkward 
comers of many a spoilt child are rubbed off. 

Life in the open air and plenty of exercise through games and 
outings keeps the boys fit and happy. Excursions which very 
often involve tough mountaineering arouse their love of adven¬ 
ture and impart a training in endurance. I cannot forget the 
feeling of exultation which the students of a Geography Group 
had after a day’s strenuous hike in which they climbed a height 
of about 3,000 feet and returned to the camp at midnight, 
tramping through dense forests infested with panthers and wild 
boars. 

Nor is the training of emotions neglected in the Open-Air 
Session. Camp-fires, majlises and plays have not only a recrea¬ 
tive value. They help not a little in the development of the 
children’s imagination. The work of the Literature Group, 
which edits the camp bulletin and prepares the plays mentioned 
above, and also that of the Art Group, provide scope for self- 
expression. The Talk at the Morning Assembly helps to 
develop correct responses and the Hour of Silence inspires feel¬ 
ings of peace and happiness. The very beauty of the 
surroundings has an enobling effect on the mind and contributes 
to the development of the aesthetic sense. 

The Open-Air Session has thus proved a useful means of all¬ 
round education. It improves the physique and health and 
develops stamina, arouses intellectual curiosity and gives 
elementary training in certain methods of investigation and 
enquiry and provides ample opportunities for creative expres¬ 
sion. 
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“ That vast laboratory for experiment 
in education ” 


“ For man of you, your characteristic race, 

Here may he hardy, sweet, gigantic grow, here tower propor¬ 
tionate to Nature, 

Here climb the vast pure spaces unconfined, uncheck’d by 
wall or roof. 

Here laugh with storm or sun, here joy, here patiently inure, 
Here heed himself, unfold himself (not others’ formulas heed), 
here fill his time . . 


Walt Whitman 


1. THE BLOCHMAN CITY SCHOOL, SANTA MARIA, 
CALIFORNIA 

An Experiment in practical education 
Bina L. Fuller 


T he purpose behind the “ Blochman City ” plan was to 
provide a practical programme for elementary pupils that 
would give them a good workable knowledge of how to find a 
place for themselves in the business world when their turn 
arrived. Another reason was to make the school studies so 
interesting that the students would be sorry to leave then' work 
at the end of the school day. 

Every school could institute the same kind of a project. It 
takes enthusiasm, perseverance, and ambition. But to the 
children it was worth everything they put into it. They had not 
thought of being cross, ill mannered, or sulky. They were just 
a group of joUy, happy, hard-working youngsters, doing their 
work gladly because it was presented in such an attractive way. 
None of them were perfect, they would not have been human 
if they had no faults or never made mistakes. We learn a great 
deal by our mistakes. The point is to learn to take them witli a 
smile and resolve not to make the same one twice. 

I had planned this project years before I had an opportunity 
to carry out the idea. When at last I told the children about it, 
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they were so enthusiastic they wanted to start it that day. Right 
there they learned one lesson. Nothing so important as this 
could be launched in one day. The whole scheme must be 
worked out in detail. We made a ground plan of the city to 
scale, the size of the lots, size and location of the buddings and 
various other important things. 

After securing the ground it was surveyed by four eighth 
grade boys, armed with blueprint, compass, square, and a fifty- 
foot tape. They sallied forth to learn that mathematics really 
counted. The result of their labour was 24 lots, 16J feet by 
25 feet, and 6 streets 16 feet wide, allowing for the passing of 
automobiles but no U turns. 

Blochman City was the name selected. Naming the streets 
was quite interesting. The principal street was christened Speed¬ 
way. The City CouncU ruled that the speed hmit should be five 
miles. A row of eucalyptus on the south and a grove of cypress 
trees north suggested names for two streets. One side faced a 
bank so that street was called Hillside. On the opposite of the 
city was a ditch so that everyone agreed that the proper name 
should be Ditch Drive. The primary children were given the 
privilege of naming one street. They unhesitatingly offered 
Main Street. 

A real estate office was opened and there was a grand rush. 
Business proved too strenuous for one official so he had to take 
a partner. Some of the buyers were forced to borrow money at 
the bank, but with the lot for security, the bank loaned them the 
money and accepted their note. Often two would buy one lot 
because it was more fun working together. 

The rate of taxation was determined and the tax collector 
sent notices to each landowner, stating the amount and the date 
due. No property was ever sold for delinquent taxes. The 
insurance agent had to wait until the buildings were complete 
before he could send his notices and collect his commission. 

This medium of imparting knowledge was so interesting and 
painless to the participants they did not realise they were acquir¬ 
ing a liberal education by doing the things they enjoyed doing. 
The system may be compared to a tree, having its roots in the 
“ city ” and its branches spreading in all directions. 

We had a small reserve fund in our district and the superin¬ 
tendent said we could use that to purchase some lumber. Such 
a time as the pupHs had planning the buildings and estimating 
the cost! At last a contractor examined the plans and gave his 
approval. That was ah that was needed. The lumber for the 
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first building was ordered at the mill. The train passed a short 
distance from the school ground. One day it stopped and the 
trainmen unloaded the lumber. The noon hour was spent in 
transferring that lumber to the site of the first building. Some¬ 
one suggested a guard should be placed for the night but that 
idea was voted down. 

A contractor from Santa Barbara came eighty miles to super¬ 
vise the construction of that first building which was the florist 
shop. It was twelve feet long, ten feet wide, with an eight-foot 
ceiling. The contractor, Mr. Williamson (a native of the British 
Isles), arrived at the school grounds at 7.30 in the morning, 
expecting to wait for the boys. He was surprised. They were 
waiting for him. Several of the men of the neighbourhood were 
on hand, too. They said they didn’t want their sons to get ahead 
of them in learning how to buM a house. 

The florist shop was finished by the middle of the afternoon, 
from foundation to rafters and shingles. They learned their 
construction lesson so well that not one of the roofs of the ten 
buildings has leaked during the sixteen years they have existed. 
That is more than can be said of some buildings constructed by 
older “boys.” 

The second building was the store. It was built on the corner 
opposite the florist shop. The other two comers in the centre 
of town boasted the city bank and the post office. Then came 
the bureau of information, real estate office, museum, health 
centre, and primary home. Last, but not least, was the art 
gallery. 

The landscaping of the city called for the assistance of florists 
and gardeners. Letter writing became a pleasure instead of a 
task. Very seldom were the children disappointed when they 
received replies. A nursery in Maine sent thirty small evergreen 
trees. Not all of them lived but the ones that did, made a fine 
showing. Other companies sent shrubs, roses, bulbs, and seeds. 
One company from Los Angeles sent 200 packages of seeds. 
The next year the children gathered their own flower seeds. 

The store is supplied with real articles contributed by 
various firms. They consider it good advertising. The supplies 
are sold to the children for toy money which they earn by 
various duties. They mayor’s salary is $50 a month and the 
other officials rate accordingly. The purchases are taken home 
and sampled by the entire family. Courtesy is shown to even 
the timest customer and all questions are answered politely. 
The customer is as polite as the clerk. 
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History is like a story book when reviewed and made to live 
again in the small museum. This calls for letters to Chambers of 
Commerce or Mayors of cities where much of the early history 
was centred. The many visitors expressed their surprise at the 
ability of the children to converse so interestingly about speci¬ 
mens and relics. Who wouldn’t be interested in examining a 
tiny section of a wall built at St. Augustine, Florida, in 1565; 
pipes and pottery dug up at Jamestown, Virginia, that had 
been used by the colonists between 1607 and 1697; a totem pole 
made for us by an Indian in Alaska; a candle mold used in the 
days of New Amsterdam, and many other historic things. That 
was one way to make history seem real to the students. We 
studied the country, industries, government, and everything we 
could find about the part of the world from which the articles 
came. 

We studied art by learning about the wonderful paintings, 
sculpture, and other works of art. We received so many fine 
paintings from the artists to whom the children wrote that we 
had to have a larger room for the donations. We utilised a room 
we had in the rear of the main school building. The room was 
14 feet by 28 feet. A big wholesale firm gave us linoleum to 
cover the floor. We built a fireplace and it was a wonderfully 
attractive room. The original art gallery became the city library 
with 200 books donated by several interested persons. During 
library hours the librarian and her assistant were always busy. 

The real estate began to wane because the lots were all sold 
so three girls bought the building and lot for a model home. 
They even had a fireplace in it but no fire. There are places 
where imagination holds first place. These girls had a colourful 
rose garden with many of the very choicest roses to be grown, in 
their garden. 

It would be difficult to decide which building contained the 
most interesting things. The bureau of information contained 
descriptions of trips to all parts of the world, with maps, posters, 
and pictures. When you visited this building you could hardly 
make up your mind whether to travel north, south, east, or west 
on your Vacation. 

When you called on the nurses at the health centre, they tried 
to convince you that the life of a nurse was the most useful one 
in the world. The picture of babies and older children, displayed 
on the walls, were most appealing and you came away wonder¬ 
ing if, after all, you had been a little hasty about choosing your 
own vocation. 
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The post office of a small nearby town was discontinued so 
the postmaster gave the “city” their equipment. Then each 
child had a private box with a combination lock. The mail 
carrier delivered the mail at the office and it was a great 
moment when the postmaster had distributed the mail and the 
office was open. 

There was so much money in circulation that the bank had 
to open a savings department. Their commercial department 
employed two clerks. Each child had two bank books. These 
were provided by a local bank but all cheques were made by a 
“ Blochman City Firm.” 

At the beginning of the fall semester, the new officers were 
elected by ballot. They hold office for one year. In this way 
nearly all the students have a chance to work in various capaci¬ 
ties, such as tax collector, storekeeper, sanitary inspector, 
insurance agent, water commissioner, and the numerous city 
offices. They may not do the same kind of work after they leave 
school but they are learning self-reliance, responsibility, poise, 
how to meet and converse with the public, courtesy, and fair 
deahng. They become interested in the culture and names of 
flowers, their arrangement, and can better appreciate the beauty 
of nature. They learn how to plan and systematise their work. 
And especially do they learn co-operation. 

One very educational part of our year’s work is our Unit of 
Study. Each year we talk over our plans and make our decision. 

I will explain one unit and how it worked. Before the war we 
had about 200 foreign correspondents but the changed condi¬ 
tions altered our correspondence to friends across the seas so 
we chose “ See America First.” 

We decided to travel over the western continent by four 
methods: Boat—Airplane—^Motor—Railway. Each group 
worked out their schedule, wrote to cities along tlieir routes, 
explained how they were travelling and received the most 
wonderful replies. 

Pedro, after studying his map, chose to go by boat to Kodiak, 
Alaska. Kodiak had no Chamber of Commerce but a lawyer 
read his letter and answered it with a four-page typewritten 
letter. Mr. Taylor told Pedro where to buy his ticket, the price, 
the steamship line to choose, where to stop and what to see at 
each place. He entertained him while he was in Kodiak and 
outlined his return trip. We all enjoyed every word of the four 
pages. 

We published a magazine called “ The Static.” The scarcity 
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of paper caused us to discontinue our publication. Each year 
the unit was written up by the students and each child had an 
interesting, instructive book of memories when he left our ele¬ 
mentary school for high school. 

Among our many correspondents was a gentleman whose 
letters always brought a smile with them. Dick was storekeeper 
and decided the store was due for some candy (one firm 
supplied us with gum). Dick wrote to a candy company in 
Philadelphia, described our school and our work, how we 
carried on. He stressed the point that candy sweetens disposi¬ 
tions. He got results. The firm sent their representative to visit 
us. He spent the entire day at the school and must have sent a 
convincing letter to the head office. We received a box of candy 
that was 18 inches square and full to the top. As long as the 
candy lasted, Dick was the best-loved citizen of the city. 

A few extracts from the letters may make good reading. The 
first letter is in answer to Dick’s request for candy. 

Dear Dick, 

A letter written to our manufacturer who happens to be one 
of our clients, has come to my attention. 

Man to man, Dick, I want to ask you a question. 

Did you write that letter yourself or did someone else write 
it and you just copied it ? If you wrote it yourself, my hat is 
off to you, because it is one of the best sales letters I ever saw. 

If you didn’t write it (I’ll tell you a secret, Dick, sometimes 
I write things for my kids in school and they copy them) I’d like 
for you to ask the person who did, the following questions 
for me; 

(1) How many manufacturers have complied with your 
request ? 

(2) How long has your school been carrying on this project ? 

(3) What additional proof can you offer to prove that the 
statements in your letter are true ? 

Good luck to you, Dick—^I was a boy myself once and haven’t 
forgotten. 

Sincerely, 

A. Harris. 


Dear Dick, 

Remember you ? You’re darn tootin’ ! 

My son and I—he’s just turned nine—went deep-sea fishing 
this summer. I got seasick and he laughed at me. the bum! 
Fishing is one of the prices I pay for parenthood, Dick. There 
are a thousand things I’d rather do, but this boy was born with 
a line and hook in his hand. A long time ago I concluded that 
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since we were going to be good friends for a long time, I had 
better take up fishing. My theory is that a father owes more 
to his son than the son owes to the father. Why of all the swell 
guys in the world, this kid picked me for a pop—I am under 
everlasting obligation to him. 

Here I am telling you all about my boy—and I have a lot 
more family than this young rooster, and just to prove it I am 
enclosing a Kodak shot of the whole gang. Isn’t that a pretty 
wife? How do you like those girls? And Windy, the English 
bulldog!! His real name is Winston Churchill. I don’t care any¬ 
thing about the cat even if it is Persian, but the girls do. Women 
run our house all right. Maybe that is the reason it is such a 
happy place. (Don’t tell them I told you that—we boys must 
hang together). 

It was good to hear from you. young fellow. Write again. 

Sincerely, 

Dear Dick, 

The reference to your art gaUeiy reminds me of something 
in connection with my son. Some time ago we got a notice from 
the school that if he didn’t improve in art, he was going to flunk 
it this semester. Now, my son dearly loves the idea of fishing 
in the same degree that he despises the idea of art. We had 
planned a fishing trip to Canada this summer. Being a cruel 
father, I told him that if he didn’t pass his art, the fishing trip 
would be off. He passed—with five points to spare. 

Confidentially, Dick, he would have gone fishing with me 
whether he passed the art or not. Sometimes, though, a father 
has got to be hard-boiled, although I have a secret suspicion 
that all children are much wiser than their years. 

Come out next summer and we’ll all go fishing. 

Sincerely, 

How we enjoyed these letters, but aside from that it shows 
what splendid men there are in the world. Wasn’t it fine of Mr. 
Harris to take time to correspond with a little chap like Dick? 
It made us all have more faith in our fellow travellers. He just 
makes us see his family and makes us want to live up to the 
best there is in us. 

One of our correspondents made us look up some things in 
the Bible as well as our history and geography. She lived in 
Damascus. Here is a part of her letter about her city: 

Dear Doris, 

_ I thought in this letter to describe to you my own beloved 
city. Damascus is an old city. I know this because it is men¬ 
tioned in the Bible from the days of Abraham whose servant, 
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Elizar, came from Damascus. I wish you could come to 
Damascus where I could show you all the places where Paul was 
and the place where Jesus Christ appeared to him when he was 
on his way to Damascus to persecute the Christians. 

In Damascus there is one great river. River Barada, which is 
divided into seven streams which flow through the city and are 
then lost in the desert. The city is surrounded by great chains 
of mountains. It is an oasis in the Syrian Desert. Our sweets 
are so exceUent that we cannot find Idee them in any other part 
of the world. 


You can understand how much we learned from a letter we 
received from the Chamber of Commerce at Rangoon, Burma, 
and how much research work we did. 


My Dear Ellsworth, 

You certainly are fortunate to be getting your education in 
these times and in so modern a manner. Actually when I left 
school the last war was in progress and I went straight into the 
Indian Army, but had it been peace time I should probably have 
spent three years at either Oxford or Cambridge University and 
still not have had the knowledge that you will have before you 
go to a University. 

Burma is quite a large country, of 240,000 square miles. If 
exports 3,000,000 tons of rice a year, much teakwood used all 
over die world for making decks of ships—the largest silver-lead 
mine in the world is at Namtu, and, of course, Burma is famous 
for rubies, sapphires, and jade. 

The population consists of a number of different races of 
Mongolian origin. These races include the real Burmans, who 
inhabit the wide valley of the Irrawaddy. The Burmans are 
supposed to be Buddhists, that is, followers of the Buddha, who 
was not a God but what they consider the Perfect Man. The 
Buddhists should never kill anything, even insects. They have 
lagged rather far behind the Buddha, for they are the most 
murderous race on earth. I am afraid they are still just savages, 
with a very thin veneer of civilisation which breaks off whenever 
their tempers are aroused. 

Recently Burma has been given a democratic constitution and 
almost all departments of Government are in the hands of a 
Council of Ministers. Many people are doubtful whether a demo¬ 
cratic form of government is suitable for a people so lacking in 
seU-control and discipline as the people of tills country, and it 
wll be interesting—and exciting for those of us who have to 
live here—to see how the new constitution works out. 
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We could picture Miggs of Glasgow by her letters. A bit 
from one of them may interest you. I hope Miggs reads this. 

Dear Earl, 

I got your letter a few days ago but have been very busy 
swotting for exams, I couldn’t write any sooner. 

The exams began on Frid. 25th of Nov. We had History on 
Frid. it lasted 2 hrs. it was not bad, French today (Mon.) for 
2i hrs., it was awful! 1 ! Tues. we have Arith. & Alg (foul! 1) 
Wed. English (it will not be bad). Thurs. Geometry. Fri. Latin 
(I do not take it so I get French.) 

We are having a Xmas concert on tlie 16th of Dec. Our class 
is singing two dippy songs. Some girls are singing German songs, 
none of the audience know what they are singing about but that 
is a detail 1 ! ! 

Every 2nd Frid. each class takes turns in acting a concert for 
^ an hour. Elizabeth and I did a Micky & Minnie Mouse act. We 
had jolly good costumes and spoke in high squeeky voices. 
Nancy Mills (an awful drip) played the piano while we changed 
our costumes. 

Elizabeth and I were taking my brother’s dog for a walk. We 
passed a football match. The dog saw the ball and rushed over 
to join in the game. The men didn’t have to swear at me but it 
improved my vocabulary. I have another dog named Mixed 
Pickles because he is a mongrel. I had a tortoise called Weary 
Willie but when we were away a horse stood on him and killed 
him. I have a lot of other pets but I’m not going to sit all day 
and write them down. 

Miggs. 

Just one more: 

Kabul, Afghanistan, Asia 

Dear Victor, 

I will always do my best to describe my country to you and 
I hope you wiU do the same because America is a, very interesting 
country to me. Afghanistan is a hilly country and so far as I 
know has always been free and independent and we Afghans are 
proud of the fact. 

We speak Persian and Islam is our religion. Primary education 
is compulsory and universal. All the expenses are met by the 
government. Our teachers and professors are of different countries. 
Many European languages are taught in our colleges. The first 
five grades are called primary, next four are secondary, and the 
rest senior. Our college has forty rooms all splendidly furnished. 

I hope our correspondence may continue over a long space 
of time, 

Sincerely yours. 

Student of Habibia College, Kabul. 
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This young man from Habibia College was sent with four 
others, by his government, to study the governments, industries, 
etc., of several countries. The last one was at the University of 
Illinois, U.S.A. During his summer vacation he visited 
California and spent some time at Blochman School. It was 
quite a thrilHng event, especially for the students who had been 
exchanging letters with him. 

For English one day I asked each child to write about the 
“ City ”, how they had benefited by their work, if they felt 
they had, and this is the response from the city clerk: 

We are taught in quite a different manner than our fathers 
and mothers were. Ah they did was to learn things out of books. 
To-day we have a more practical way of learning. Take our city. 
It has taught me responsibility for I have certain things to do and 
I do them and consider it fun and it is just the same way at 
home. Two friends of mine and I own the Model Home. It has 
taught us how to arrange a home and also how to cultivate a 
garden.^ We got these roses by writing to different companies and 
explaining about our city. This taught us writing, geography, 
english, spelling and quite a few other thmgs. The store teaches 
us how to meet the public, and of course arithmetic The bank 
does the same things. 

We have a meeting of the City Council ever Tuesday to discuss 
things that should be done in our city. Of course gevernment 
enters into that. We make our laws. We (the Council) were 
invited to visit the City Council meeting at Santa Maria. Our 
Mayor sat on the stage with the Mayor and other ofBcers of 
Santa Maria. We were proud of her when the Mayor asked her 
to tell them about our City. She did it up brown. 

Our Chamber of Commerce meets every Thursday. We give 
reports of the Unit of Study. Everyone has to give a report. Our 
city has helped us a great deal. We shall know what to do when 
we are older and have to do real things in a real city. 

Janice Sturgeon 

I believe that if all schools would correspond with schools all 
over the world there would be no wars, strikes, or bloodshed. 
We would all be friends, especially the ones who corresponded 
and that would include eve^one. This is a good way to get 
acquainted. After putting this practical teaching method to the 
test we would have happier, intelligent, satisfied citizens in all 
of our countries. 

. across the sea. May you live to see a better 

civihsation and be a part of it. 
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2. TOWARDS A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
An experiment on pfejudice carried out in the Santa Barbara 
High School, California 

E. Louise Noyes, M.A., Head of the English Department 
in the School 


A S thirty sophomores trooped into their English class¬ 
room one February morning, they saw on the blackboard 
the question, “ How Open is Your Mind?” When they came to 
their own seats, they found on them a set of twenty-five ques¬ 
tions with the same heading. Question 1, “ Do you belong to any 
minority group? ” was easy, or so they thought at first sight. 
Question 10, “Do you think that certain groups should not 
be allowed to move into your neighbourhood? ” was a bit 
more difficult, and puzzled looks and some frowns began to 
appear. What was Miss Brown getting at, anyway? 

By this time Miss Brown had finished her very evidently 
lengthened roll-taking and was looking expectantly at them. 
Promptly came the inevitable fifteen-year-old chorus of 
“ Why? ”, “ What are we doing this for? ” 

And then Miss Brown told them that they were answering 
questions that a great many Americans had been asking them¬ 
selves, particularly since this test had appeared in the 
December 1946 issue of Coronet. She told them, too, that the 
test had been made by representatives of four organisations 
which are spending time and money to help make the United 
States a happier and safer place for all its citizens, whether 
they were Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant; black, white, red, 
or yellow; rich or poor.^ Because in the last year of junior 
high school Santa Barbara children make a study of their local 
government, these sophomores in their first year of high school 
were ready for just such work as this, and there was no let up 
in the questions and ideas that came from them. 

Inevitably the word prejudice found in two of the questions 
came in for discussion, and thus Miss Brown had her oppor- 

’ The organizations concerned are the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Inc,, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.; 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y.; the Commission on Inter-Community Relations ; and 
the Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith. The first two are 
especially glad to help teachens with material and information. 
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tunity to bring out the fact that we are all prejudiced in one 
way or another, that one of us may like to wear red, while 
another may not ever want to have anything red around her, 
that one may like tomatoes, while his next door neighbour 
may not be able to taste them, but that these are harmless 
prejudices. She went on, however, to show them that if the 
girls failed to elect Toshi president of the Girls’ Athletic 
Association, for instance, just because her skin was yellow 
instead of white, that tliere would be a prejudice that could 
do great harm. With that she began passing out the set of books 
that lay on her desk, and soon the youngsters were busily read¬ 
ing what Hortense Powdermaker has to say about prejudice 
in her book. Probing our Prejudices.'^ 

In this book are the following chapters; “ What is 

Prejudice? ”, “ Prejudice in the World To-day ”, “ How We Get 
our Prejudices ”, “ What Prejudice Does to Us ” (with the sub- 
topics of “To the Victim”, “To the Subject”, and “To 
Society ”), and “ What Can We Do About It? ” The entire 
book is pointed directly at adolescents, for it speaks their 
language and suggests activities that are definitely within their 
grasp. 

The work done in this unit is no far-fetched, nebulous affair, 
but it is filled with home-town cases and examples and the 
student’s own thinking. 

Miss Brown’s class, realising that there was much to be 
learned and much to do, decided that they would watch for 
every instance that they could find, in newspapers, magazines, 
or over the radio, of constructive things reported about Ameri¬ 
cans of the various minorities. The story of Marian Anderson’s 
being required to ride in the freight elevator in a certain hotel 
in a large American city filled them with such indignation that 
it was with particular joy that they hailed Time’s beautifully 
written story of Marian Anderson and her background and 
accomplishments. But possibly even more worthwhile were 
the stories they found about ordinary, everyday people. It was 
quite believable, even to Miss Brown, how much news was 
being printed in casual fashion about non-white-Anglo- 
Protestant American citizens. Students were delighted to find 
that the local daily was beginning to print the stories of the 
weddings of Negro or Mexican-American or Japanese- 
American citizens along with the weddings of Miss Very-Rich 

^ Powdermaker, Hortense: Probing our Prejudices. Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 
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and Mr. Old-Family. They were particularly proud of one 
story that told of the winning by a member of the senior class 
of a scholarship to Cal. Tech, and that detailed the background 
of his family (all teachers), without one suggestion that it was 
the story of a boy whose skin was black. Student after student 
came up at the end of the unit with large books of clippings 
and reports of recognition of worthwhile achievements. 

Somewhere in the progress of the work, perhaps on a day 
when problems of Jewish Americans were under discussion. 
Miss Brown brought out copies of The Merchant oj Venice, 
with the suggestion that here was the story of a Jew. Shylock, 
and that this might be a good time for them all to find out what 
the feeling about Jews had been in Elizabethan England and 
to compare it with what the world was thinking to-day. Here 
was splendid opportunity to bring up the Hitler persecutions 
and then the gifts to the world of people like Einstein, Mendels¬ 
sohn, Thomas Mann, Heimich Heine, David Lilienthal, and 
many others. 

As a part of this unit students, encouraged by Miss Brown, 
found time to read many biographies of people from groups 
at which prejudice is often directed, and many modem novels 
dealing with the same peoples. Much use was made also of 
current magazines, and all students were introduced to the vital 
little quarterly, “ Common Ground,” a magazine devoted 
entirely to the advancement of mutual understanding and 
friendship.^ 

Although this unit is probably the most thought-provoking, 
action-inspiring part of the work done by five hundred Santa 
Barbara High School sophomores, it is a very logical continua¬ 
tion of the work of the first semester, which is centred about 
the theme of “ Living with People! ” The emphasis at the first 
of the school year is on getting to feel at home in the new 
school environment and after Siat on getting to know and 
xmderstand one’s family and one’s classmates and friends. 
From there the circle widens, and students learn how to live 
with and to appreciate people with backgrounds different from 
their own. For this goal such work as that just described offers 
a wide field, with promise for the future of a golden harvest of 
better world understanding. 


^ “ Common Ground ”, Common Council for American Unity, 
Willtie Memorial Building, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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3 INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES IN CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH^ 

Goodwin Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York 


T he psychological foundations for a life of peace must be 
laid in childhood. While wars do not arise as the direct 
expression of personal hostility, those individuals who are 
suspicious, aggressive, and dominating in their personal rela¬ 
tions can do great harm in positions of national responsibility. 
The preservation of peace and co-operation across national 
boundaries is often a matter requiring patience, tact, considera¬ 
tion, and genuine goodwill on the part of legislators, executives, 
and diplomats. The sad fact is that ambitious men who have 
risen to positions of power by taking selfish advantage of oppor¬ 
tunities to push others aside, are not psychologically equipped 
to keep the peace. It is not that they personally want war. 
Doubtless they hate war as much as any of us and they are fuUy 
informed on the latest appalling prospects of devastation. But 
some of these psychologically maladjusted individuals have a 
burning need to assert tiieir own importance. Their impulses 
of antagonism are more easily aroused than their impulses of 
benevolence. Each is likely to confuse a bruise on his own 
sensitive ego with an intolerable insult to the nation. Having 
plotted and schemed their own way to power, they only too 
readily imagine plots and schemes against themselves and their 
nation. 

This is a hard doctrine. It teaches that some of the roots of 
war are in each of us. It directs our efforts at peace-making 
deeper than treaties, organisations, and economics, to the peace 
within our own hearts. Teachers who are themselves insecure, 
cringing before authorities and tyrannising over pupils, easily 
believing the worst about other people, struggling for prefer¬ 
ence and prestige, belong to the unconscious war-mongers. 

Let me hasten to prevent a misinterpretation. We are 
not arguing that the abolition of war and the achievement 
of international peace must wait imtil all men live in brotherly 

^ This paper was given at the Unesco Summer Seminar on Education 
for International 
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love with their neighbours. It would, however, remove immense 
perils if we could reduce the number of anxiety-driven, power¬ 
craving personalities operating within our national and our 
international agencies. 

Emotional Foundations for Peace 

This task begins in earliest childhood. It begins with a 
mother’s warmth and tenderness as she gives security and 
pleasure and peaceful sleep to her nursing baby. It continues 
through a form of democratic discipline which respects the 
child and gives him increasing participation in decisions that 
affect him. It includes opportunity to make friends and to be 
accepted as a group member. 

Three objectives must be achieved in childhood if the adult 
is to be capable of the best international citizenship. One is 
that every child shall accept and respect himself. This is the 
foundation of all co-operation with others. The individual who 
—^because of the way his childhood impulses were condemned 
—feels himself unworthy easily suspects others of rejecting 
him. He interprets chance remarks as deliberate insults, acci¬ 
dents as plots, and finds every offer of friendship as spurious. 
Only the person who has become well acquainted with himself 
and has found in himself that which he can accept, approve, 
and affirm, is free from the need to make unwarranted demands 
for support and protection. 

The second objective of education in the early years is that 
every child shall have a sense of belonging and participation 
in some group or groups. Goodwill springs from comradeship. 
The rejected and isolated child responds with contempt or 
bitterness or hatred. He is emotionally equipped for war. 
Studies of American school children have shown that when 
pupils in a particular class choose the classmates they would 
like best to sit by or to work with, approximately 20 per cent 
of the children are chosen by no one. These are the isolates who 
need to be given special attention and a sense that they are 
wanted and needed by their fellows. 

The third objective in laying the emotional foundations for 
peaceful living is that every child shall accept other children 
who are different. If young people are some day to be good 
citizens of One World, they must begin in childhood to attach 
positive value to differences. A companion of another skin- 
colour, of another nationality or political party or religious 
faith, should be especially welcomed. Those who are most like 
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US can contribute least to us. We have most to learn and much 
to like in those who are different. Young children do not 
ordinarily reject others on the basis of such adult standards as 
race or creed. Children do, however, have their symbols of 
status. Sometimes these reflect the socio-economic status of 
the parents—children from a “ nice neighbourhood ” avoid 
children from “ across the tracts.” More often approval is given 
to children who are large and strong, well-dressed, and good- 
looking. Part of the teacher’s problem is to help pupils discover 
unsuspected talents and contributions in other children who 
are at first rejected because they are too different. Toleration 
of difference is not quite enough—there must be positive 
affirmation of its value. 

Upon these three factors self-acceptance, acceptance by 
others, and acceptance of others—are built the emotional 
foundations of world-wide co-operation. 

Developing Social Attitudes. 

At adolescence the youth’s world widens. This is the age of 
transition from the little affairs of childhood to the broader 
concerns of adult life. It is not surprising that this should be 
the most important age for the crystallisation of international 
attitudes. It is the age of most religious conversions. It is the 
age of vocational choice and choice of a mate. In these years 
political attitudes begin to take form. Class loyalties appear. 
A philosophy of life emerges. 

Some of the most effective work in developing social atti¬ 
tudes has been done during adolescence. Adolescents in the 
folk-high-schools learned new ways of living together that 
brought great progress in Denmark a century ago. The potent 
training given to Fascist and Nazi youth during adolescence 
persists as an obstacle to democratic outlook. 

One interesting study by Dr. Cherrington may be cited. He 
gave tests to many different groups before, and again after, 
certain training in international relations. The greatest change 
he found in any of his experiments took place in young men 
and women, 18-20 years of age, listening to an eloquent and 
moving speaker before their college assembly. 

There is a law of primacy in the formation of attitudes. One 
speech—as in the Cherrington experiment—may bring a 
marked change in the attitudes of those who are hearing certain 
ideas for the first time. Cherrington found that students and 
adults with a long experience of training and observation in 
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international relations were very little moved by one more 
speech. Even a summer of study at Geneva did little to change 
the attitudes of students who had acquired a firm foundation 
of understanding before they came. The more people know 
about a given issue and the more expert they are in it, the less 
likely any change in their viewpoint. The vulnerability of 
adolescents to constructive or destructive attitudes rests largely 
upon the element of primacy. They are forming their first 
opinions and these are likely in most cases to last. 

Forming Group Attitudes 

We are now ready to look into the conditions under which 
adolescents form international attitudes. We have seen that 
these attitudes rest upon emotional foundations laid in the 
inter-personal relations of childhood and that at adolescence 
there is a first effective formation of a personal world-view. 
Perhaps the most important determining influence in the shap¬ 
ing of this world view is the attitude taken by the youth’s 
companions. A popular term in contemporary American 
studies of adolescence is “the peer culture”. This refers to 
the actions, attitudes, and values of a given age-group in a 
given community. It re-emphasises the familiar observation 
that the adolescent picks up his ideas of how to dress, how to 
talk, and how to enjoy himself from his companions. Often he 
rejects the ideas of parents and teachers if those are in conflict 
with the way of life approved by his peers. 

A paradox arises from the potency of the peer-culture. It is 
easier to change the attitudes of an entire group than to create 
a divergent attitude in one member of that group. The one is 
seldom able to maintain his distinctive position. When the 
group as a whole changes, then each reinforces the other. Kurt 
Lewin’s experiments during the recent war showed that the 
best way to get food habits changed was to get a closely knit 
group—a college fraternity, for example, or a family—^to 
decide as a group to adopt the change. Dr. Mustapha Sherif 
has given us in his Psychology of Social Norms a neat psycho¬ 
logical demonstration of how this process works. He showed 
that even so simple a response as perception of apparent move¬ 
ment of a fixed point of light in a wholly dark room is depen¬ 
dent on social factors. People tested in groups learned to see 
the kind of movement which their fellow-members of the group 
saw. Experience gained in the group carried over into solitary 
situations, but learnings acquired when alone were quickly 
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overruled and discarded if they later proved to be in disagree¬ 
ment with the group. 

The imphcation is clear. The natural gangs, cliques, clubs 
and other adolescent groups represent the ideal units for effec¬ 
tive education in attitudes. When the whole group decides, the 
individual members are powerfully influenced. The group 
decision is never a purely intellectual matter. It embodies feel¬ 
ings and values; it results in loyalties and standards. Groups 
that have worked together as a team to present their view to 
others and to defend it against opposition build up especially 
strong feelings. That is why the technique of the “interest- 
action group ” is proving so effective in youth education. 


Education for World-Mindedness 

The next observation which psychology can contribute 
concerns the growth of the new-born attitude. Let us assume 
that on a good foundation of emotional and social security in 
childhood, a group of adolescents have investigated the 
possibilities in an agency like Unesco and have taken an active 
position for its support. Then what? Does this new attitude 
remained fixed or grow or die out? 

The process is best described by the Gestalt psychologist’s 
concept of “ differentiation.” The simple general concept and 
attitude first acquired gradually becomes more complex. To 
follow the illustration a bit further, the adolescent having 
decided in a general way that Unesco is a good and useful step 
m world affairs begins to learn more about it. He reads some- 
thmg in the press—hears something on the radio—studies a 
pamphlet at school. Perhaps at first he thinks of Unesco as 
almost identical with the United Nations. His next step might 
be to discover wherein it is distinctive. He may then discover 
certam limitations in what Unesco can now accomplish His 
attitude changes a bit. He is still “ for ” Unesco but he is ready to 
work for improvements in this organisation that would help to 
make it redly what he would like to see it be. If his teachers are 
alert and flee, they will encourage him to work and campaign 
for these improvements. As he does, his attitude wiU again 
become more differentiated. He will discover that there is a 
price to be paid for each change. Some, that looked attractive 
tuought will be found to raise serious difficulties He 
wdl find that .some changes are feasible now but others will 
take a longtime. And so the process of differentiation might go 
on up to the high level of the experienced secretariat of Unesco 
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who have an extremely differentiated understanding of the 
problems and possibilities of this agency. Like the schoolboy, 
they are “ for ” Unesco. But their attitude is now highly 
differentiated and complex. 

One difficulty in most education in international attitudes 
is that it is not sufficiently realistic and differentiated. Opinion 
polls in America show that if a question of world organisation 
and international co-operation be stated in general terms, 
something like 80 per cent of the citizens are internationalist in 
their answers. They want peace and world order and harmony 
among nations. But these attitudes are very general and 
undifferentiated. On specific issues the same citizens may turn 
isolationist or imperialist. It is not uncommon in our land to 
find people who say they believe in freedom of speech but who 
would bar all Communists from speaking on the radio; who 
say they believe in brotherhood but who treat another race as 
inferior; or who claim to want a strong United Nations Organ¬ 
isation while approving unilateral action in world affairs by 
their own government. These people have not gone beyond 
the first simple steps in attitude formation. They affirm ideals 
without understanding what those ideals imply. They embody 
the age-old separation between good principles and bad prac¬ 
tices. It is a primary task of education to lead youth to test 
out ideals in action and to bring the growth in understanding 
which follows die attempt to practise what is preached. 

Education does, in fact, foster the formation and develop¬ 
ment of good international attitudes. Opinion poUs in the 
United States have shown that while a large majority wish to 
strengthen the United Nations and to make international 
policing a reality, the proportion of citizens holding such views 
increases with level of education. The more schooling citizens 
have had, the greater their interest in effective international 
organisation. Similarly a faith in die possibility of peaceful 
co-operation with the Soviet Union was expressed by twice as 
large a proportion of college graduates as of adults whose edu¬ 
cation was limited to die elementary school. This fact is 
interesting because it indicates that education is more potent 
than economic class in determining the attitude. The best-edu¬ 
cated often occupy privileged positions yet they are on the 
average more favourable toward the U.S.S.R. than are those 
skilled or unskilled members of the working class who had to 
leave school at adolescence. 

Other studies have shown that the magazines commonly read 
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make a good basis for predicting the international attitudes of 
an individual. The best-informed are, in general, most inclined 
tovi'ard peaceful co-operation. Travel has also been found to 
be a broadening influence. Even travel within one’s own 
country seems to contribute toward emancipation from the 
most provincial outlook. A study by Maury showed that 
students attending a college near home had a narrower and 
more nationalistic view of world problems than did those who 
travelled far to college. Several American colleges urge their 
students to spend at least one year of their course abroad. 

As we turn now towards the future, what more might educa¬ 
tion undertake? I will, if I may. offer four fairly specific 
proposals. 

I. The first is that every adolescent should spend some 
weeks, or preferably months, getting acquainted with each of 
perhaps nine major world areas. These might be: (1) the 
U.S.A.; (2) the U.S.S.R.; (3) the British Commonwealth; (4) 
China; (5) India; (6) the Near and Middle East; (7) Latin 
America: (8) Scandinavia; and (9) Colonial Africa. From 
another perspective _ another list might be made, but the nine 
include the major climatic regions, the major types of economic 
organisations, the major political systems, and the world’s 
major religions. 

The area study programme differs from the usual teaching of 
geography, history, languages, etc., as separate subjects. In 
studying any area, its whole life and culture is treated as a unit. 
Its geography clarifies its economic life; its history accounts 
for certain institutions; its art and literature and religion enrich 
all other aspects of its life. One learns to see the people in their 
daily life, struggling with major current problems and carrying 
forward an age-old heritage. If, in the study of each area, one 
good interest-action project could be developed, the young 
people would emerge far better prepared for world citizenship. 

II- The second specific proposal is that opportunity for 
youth ^ to travel be increased. Going about and getting 
acquainted with new people and new places is youth’s 
favoured method of learning. Group travel within countries 
should expand as it becomes easier to cross national boun¬ 
daries. Exchange of students should be facilitated. Eventually 
I hope, every candidate for a teaching certificate will be 
required to have spent some months outside his own nation. 

111. The third suggestion is that young people shall be 
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encouraged to identify themselves with like-minded youth in 
many other countries. All of us, in this diverse world, have 
some “ consciousness of kind.” We feel kinship with some 
people and find others strange and remote. Too often educa¬ 
tion has permitted the line of differentiation between “We” 
and “ They ” to fall along national boundaries. That distorts 
the facts. When I seek for the people who share my values I 
find them in every nation. When I must reluctantly admit that 
there are those whose outlook is completely foreign to me, I 
am as apt to find them in my own nation and even in my own 
home town as in Europe or Asia or Africa. The attempt to 
accept everyone often results in a vague sentimentality. A 
realistic step which young people can take immediately, how¬ 
ever, is that which Professor Laurin ZiUiacus has called “ trans- 
nationalism.”‘ This does not refer to co-operation between 
nations but to an individual attitude which defines the person’s 
kinship group as one which cuts across and ignores national 
lines. Artists and scientists, for example, often feel closer to a 
colleague abroad than to their next-door neighbours. This 
social-psychological truth could apply to almost everyone but 
it is only dimly understood. Marx thought of economic classes 
as trans-national. “ The working men have no country ” says 
the Manifesto, and goes on to point out that the bourgeoisie 
also transcend national lines in pursuit of world trade. Between 
the wars, economic cartels grew up across national lines and 
sometimes in opposition to national interests. One step toward 
becoming a world citizen is for youth so to draw the line 
between comrades and opponents that the group with which 
he feels most firmly allied includes citizens of many nations, 
while those against whose errors he crusades include citizens 
of his own land. 

rV. Trans-nationalism is not presented as a final answer, 
but as a necessary next step. At Ae same time it is important 
to strengthen in youth the sense of belonging to an inclusive 
world-wide community. The United Nations must be more 
than a chart of organisation or a controversial item in news¬ 
paper headlines. Youth should be helped to have a sense of 
belonging to a global fellowship. Professor E. L. Thorndike 
some years ago offered a few suggestions: 

If psychologists had been consulted about the League of 

Nations twenty years ago, they would, I think, have recommended 

"^See his article in The New Era, October 1947. 
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that it be given power to hold World Fairs; musical festivals, 
etc., in one nation after another; to issue money (ostensibly for 
the "convenience of travellers but mainly to make itself known 
and trusted), to send missions around the world, and do other 
things designed to capture the public imagination and make all 
peoples feel that the League was a grand affair, that it belonged 
to them, and they to it.^ 

Another American psychologist. Professor E. C. Tolman, 
has also offered suggestions for helping youth identify them¬ 
selves with a world order. He proposes: A common-world 
language; a basic education teaching the facts of world organ¬ 
isation and world achievements against disease, hunger, 
ignorance, etc.; a world flag; a world anthem; a common 
currency; a common postage; headquarters of unexcelled 
grandeur; a glamorous World Police Force combining the 
hardiness and romance which “ Western ” movies gave to the 
Canadian North-West Mounted Police with the humanitarian 
qualities associated with the International Red Cross. Certainly 
there should be international gatherings of young people under 
the auspices of the United Nations or of Unesco. A series of 
summer institutes for youth, bringing representatives from 
many nations to live together for a few weeks and to make 
plans for co-operative action on world-wide problems of youth 
would bring immense benefits. Olympic Games and inter¬ 
national festivals of music and drama would appeal especially 
to youth as symbols of their world-wide fellowship. 

In conclusion, let us summarise this all too brief review 
of an all too large problem. Youth’s international attitudes 
are built upon an emotional foundation laid in childhood and 
characterised at its best by self-acceptance, acceptance by others 
and acceptance of others. In adolescence, when the primary 
orientation of youth toward world affairs takes form, it is the 
attitudes within the “ peer culture ” which are most influential. 
Wise educators will help groups of young people undertake 
interest-action projects which will deepen and differentiate the 
attitudes desirable in a world citizen. The educational pro¬ 
gramme might well develop in area units rather than the usual 
subject-matter divisions. Opportunity for travel outside the 
country will bring international relations out of the remote and 
merely verbal to concrete living reality. As young people trans¬ 
cend national boundaries in their consciousness of kind and 

^ Thorndike, E. L.: Human Nature and the Social Order. New 
York, Macmillan, 1940, p. 868. 
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are attracted by the programme and symbolism of a new world 
organisation, they will be increasingly ready for opportunities 
and responsibilities their parents never knew. 

Development of the attitudes the world requires to-day 
cannot be achieved by minor modifications of what the schools 
have done in the past. The task has immense new dimensions 
and a terrible urgency. Education for peace now demands 
readiness for fundamental, drastic and even revolutionary 
changes in the programme of our schools. 
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ITALY 


“ But the sap lasts—and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth." 

Childe Harold, Canto IV.: Byron 


SCUOLA-CITTA “ PESTALOZZI ” DI FIRENZE 
Professor Ernesto Codignola of the University of Florence 


H ere in brief is the main idea behind the organisation of the 
Pestalozzi City School of Florence. The word " Pestalozzi ” 
has been deliberately incorporated in the title as a reminder 
of the inexhaustible fecundity of the first emotional relation¬ 
ships and the first social experiences that arise spontaneously 
within the family circle. We are to-day too prone to forget this 
and to set up in opposition the claims of the so-called “ scien¬ 
tific ” methods that would frame with mechanical uniformity 
the laws of nature and force teaching methods and indeed the 
whole process of education into impossibly rigid schemes and 
classifications. This pseudo-scientific attitude ignores far too 
much—and much indeed that is plainly visible to the vigilant 
and loving eye of the mother and teacher. 

So, whilst appreciating the generous impulse that moves 
many pioneers of the New Education and of “ active ” methods, 
we cannot fail to be concerned at the artificiality of too many 
of their techniques. How can we lay claim to liberate the spirit 
in ways that are not of the spirit? The human soul, even a 
child’s soul, is a richer and more profund and far more com¬ 
plicated thing than many statisticians and manipulators of 
psychological laws or behavourist and naturalistic classifica¬ 
tions would in the name of pedagogy admit. 

The use of the word “ Pestalozzi,” then, implies a warning. 
Do not look for scientific planning in this City School of 
Florence. You won’t find it. Our school was born of the 
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profound conviction that the culture of our times, and especially 
that imparted in schools, is arid and abstract because it is 
turned away from life. And our most urgent problem, there¬ 
fore, is the nourishing and fertilising of the child’s deepest 
spiritual powers. 

The school to-day (and Rousseau and Pestalozzi have 
already warned us of this) is essentially ineffectual because it 
concentrates all its energies on communicating the results of 
the experiences of others, by a process of abstraction, instead of 
giving the child first-hand experience for himself. Its ideal— 
whether it has openly confessed this or not—has been the 
encyclopaedic text-book. No! Experiences, even on the highest 
spiritual plane, have of themselves no intrinsic value for the 
person who has not participated'in the “ experiencing ” process. 
Ubi non est auditus . . . . ! 

The most fruitful and considered truths have no meaning for 
the person compelled to accept them passively or to commit 
them to memory for some adventitious purpose (e.g., an 
examination). Thus, the findings of the sciences, or of histori¬ 
cal criticism, or of religious, ethical or speculative thought 
arouse no movement of acceptance in the man who has not 
somehow or other found his own way to them. This is why 
the school of to-day usually leaves so little mark on the minds 
of its pupUs (though it has such rich treasures in its gift) and 
why the most elemental of “ lived ” experiences without the 
school’s confines have a decisive effect on their future. To 
nourish them on air is not to shape and educate them ! And 
this why the progress made in the last two centuries is more 
apparent than real. There is much more apparatus in use, the 
scope of teaching has been greatly extended, yet all this does 
not speak to the soul any more persuasively than did the work 
achieved in the wretched abandoned little schools of the past. 
There has been a great advance in techniques but not in real 
education. Never indeed have the schools sent out the young 
people, adolescents and children so ill-prepared to grapple with 
the problems of life and so defenceless against it. The gap 
between the education received in the family and from society 
and that received in school has continued to widen in a 
frightening way. With few exceptions—due to the outstanding 
personality of certain teachers—the school curriculum and the 
examination system have prepared the pupil for an entirely 
different way of life than that modem civilisati'on envisages: a 
way of life that stresses the rights of the individual and lays 
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stress on personal initiative in every field of action, both prac¬ 
tical and spiritual. Yet the schools aim not at the formation 
of free men for a free society but at the training of domesticated 
apes. This will not do! 

The schools fail to satisfy the most elementary social needs 
of the times. The triumph of new techniques in industry and 
the consequent rapid process of urbanisation have radically 
transformed the situation of the family. Until a few decades 
ago a firm foundation for the child’s education was laid within 
the family circle; it was usually the mother (especially with 
girls) who brought influences to bear which counted decisively 
in the formation of the child’s personahty. And the father, in 
the home or workshop, gave them their first experience of 
methodical work. The family’s most urgent needs were faced 
by all its members, working together. In the great industrial 
centres aU this is over, for the father or mother are no longer 
able to give any attention to the education of their children, 
even in die most indirect and unconscious way. Family life is 
reduced to brief and casual encounters and has almost every¬ 
where lost its power of shaping the child’s personality. 

A radical revolution is therefore overdue in our whole 
concept of education and its organisation must be altered from 
the roots upwards. It is not enough to create more nursery 
schools, infant welfare centres and children’s colonies. The 
whole school, in all its stages, must be organised on a new basis. 
It is now called upon to take the place of the f amil y, and it 
cannot do that unless it becomes itself a family, a natural 
working community. 

The Pestalozzi City School of Florence aims at being just 
this family, this natural working community. It is not an intern- 
rnent camp for the detention of children between the ages of 
six and thirteen from dawn till dusk. Under the guidance of 
their teachers the young citizens must themselves perform the 
multifarious activities which shape the life of the community 
and on which it depends. And the novelty of the scheme lies 
not in the way in which work is tackled but in our conception 
of the meaning of the word “ work.” 

Work is not an exercise among others. We do not teach 
Mstory, geography, etc.—and “ work.” Work, just because it 
is the very core of the life of the School-City, is not a time-table 
subject and will not be found mentioned in the curriculum. The 
entire life of the school is organised in such a way that from 
morning till night its members have to face the innumerable 
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problems in which any community of persons can never cease 
to find themselves involved. Everyone works. But no superior 
authority prescribes what shall be done: circumstances them¬ 
selves exact that everyone shall participate in carrying out the 
functions necessary to collective life. The members of the 
community work eagerly at their tasks because they know they 
are pursuing aims that are individual before they become collec¬ 
tive. De re tua agitur. And the transition to social discipline 
is made almost unconsciously through finding solutions to the 
numberless concrete and personal problems that collective 
living poses for each and every individual. Circumstances and 
necessity—^not the dictates of a superior authority—prescribe 
what is to be done. Thus, regulations cease to have that stamp 
of the arbitrary which the person subjected to arbitrary rulings 
will always object to. Theif essentially rational basis is com¬ 
pletely evident. Things and situations are the masters, and not 
men; their function is limited to interpreting objectively the 
demands of a given situation. This is the spirit in which every 
activity from the humblest (cleaning the school buildings, 
cooking, washing-up, gardening and weeding) to the highest 
(civic government, administration, dispensing justice, choral 
singing) is carried out. No job in tlie School-City is unimportant 
enough to be entrusted to outsiders, none sufiiciently important 
to require the intervention of adults. The teacher becomes the 
pupil’s objective conscience, advising him and guiding him but 
leaving to him the whole initiative so that he may mature by 
having to think out the line of action he will adopt. The 
teacher’s r61e is a difficult one—^but no one has ever claimed 
that education was an easy business. And if the claim is made, 
you may be sure real education is not going on. 

All this has enabled us drastically to prune our curriculum. 
We have got rid of such meaningless concepts as “ citizenship ”, 
“ morality ” and “ religion.” We have little belief in the efficacy 
of precepts. Sincere and effective exercise of a free vote in an 
election and the undertaking of the specific duties of a pubhc 
office have more to teach the child about his duties as a future 
citizen than any abstract moral precept. Discussion in open 
court gives a fuUer and more concrete notion of what justice 
is than any tedious lesson on the duties and rights of the people. 
Constant collaboration with others teaches more effectively 
what is correct social behaviour than any sermons or exhorta¬ 
tions. By “ doing ” we learn to make that fundamental choice 
between right and wrong that is the basis of truly religious 
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behaviour. Pulpit rhetoric and edifying sermons train Pharisees 
instead of believers. And this is especially true in Roman 
Catholic countries where religion is all too often confounded 
with servility and obedience to the letter—while the spirir'and 
the voice of conscience lie dormant. Non in dialecta complacuit 
Deo salvum jacere populum suum. 

A school organised in this way demands from its teachers 
maternal solicitude, keen intelligence, psychological intuition 
and a spirit of sacrifice. It does not presuppose training in 
scientific method. The teachers are not trying to make techni- 
cians or professional workers, but MEN—in the fullest possible 
sense. Even the children of the most completely disinherited 
classes have the right to be educated into manhood from their 
earliest years. If a strong and healthy foundation is laid it will 
be all too easy at a later stage to give all the technical and 
professional training required. 

We have conducted this experiment in one of the most 
corrupt and disreputable quarters of Florence—a haunt of 
prostitution and crime, plagued by tuberculosis and syphilis. 
And we have obtained results so satisfactory as to confirm and 
give renewed vigour to our belief in the Hberating power of 
“ real ” education. The support we have received from persons 
in widely differing countries gives us hope that it may be possible 
to go a very long way on this road and arrive at a not too 
distant future at a complete overthrow of the present system of 
State education. If wiA the help of our friends from all over 
the world we succeed in creating in Florence an international 
Teacher-Training Institute, where the methods employed in the 
City School would be closely studied and where new ideas may 
be born and flourish, a great step will have been made towards 
the freeing of millions of human creatures whose promise is 
now cnjshed by a State system of education that kills personal 
initiative instead of cultivating and controlling it so that it may 
come to full flower and play its full part in this all-important 
business of “ living.” . 

Editor’s Note 

The Scuola-Citt^ was opened in January 1945, a few months 
^ter Florence was liberated from German occupation. It is 
in one of the poorest and most densely-populated districts of 
the town and is a State school, approved by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, with its teaching staff partly paid by the 
government and partly from school funds. The city provides the 
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school buildings, the caretaker, the furniture and heating 
facilities. A patronage fund has been set up. Originally 
UNRRA provided most of the food and Switzerland books, 
foocTand medicines. 

Children are admitted from the age of six. There are now 
250 on the register (eighty originally) and many more could be 
taken if facilities and space were available. Blue overalls are 
worn, with the school initials embroidered in red. This uniform 
was deliberately chosen in order to teach habits of tidiness 
and cleanhness, for the homes of the children—as might be 
expected—leave much to be desired. Progress, however, is 
being made: delousing, which at first was often required, is 
now a thing of the past; handwashing has become a regular 
habit and the summer camp boasts its shower baths. A specialist 
from the Medical Faculty of the University of Florence has 
undertaken to superintend the health and physical development 
of the children, and throughout the year vitamins and milk are 
distributed every morning. A mid-day meal is served at 12.30 
p.m. and some light refreshment at 4 p.m. before the children 
go home. 

In winter the school hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., 
and in summer <when the school is in its summer camp) from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. During the summer, lessons consist for the 
most part of acting, games, music, sport, and long trips and 
walks in the country. The pupils are divided into teams or 
groups of 15 to 20, each with their own teacher, and each group 
leading its own independent “ family ” life. 

The ordinary school subjects consist of: 

(a) Reading, writing and arithmetic. 

ib) Drawing, modelling, music, singing and acting, using all 
these subjects as a means of self-expression and self- 
discipline. 

(c) Gymnastics and sport—again for self-expression and self- 
discipline. 

(d) Modern languages (French and English), typewriting, 
shorthand and printing to groups drawn from the higher 
classes (twelve to fourteen years). 

(e) Household work—sewing, carpentering, handicrafts and 
gardening. The collective life of the school gives, oppor¬ 
tunity for practice in these activities. The children help 
in the daily chores of the school, the work being carried 
out by “ work teams ” with such names as “ victuallers ”, 
“ hygiene officers ”, gardeners, nurses, porters, etc., help- 
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ing in the refectory, in the kitchen, cleaning the children’s 
lavatories and taking some part in the general discipline 
of the school. 

Collaboration in the daily needs of school life is considered 
an essential part of the training given and it is organised in 
connection with the various lessons. The aim is to create in 
both teachers and pupils an awareness of all aspects of school 
hfe so that every small detail of its working is known and 
appreciated. 

Different groups specialise according to their tastes and 
tendencies, girls and boys doing the job which most appeals to 
them. Thus, whilst aU the pupils have singing lessons, those 
who show most aptitude are formed into a “ choral group.” 
The same holds good for drawing and modelling. 

All the above activities aim at developing the child’s person¬ 
ality. Training in public life and civic duties is achieved by: 

(a) The Judiciary. The children’s tribunal, elected by the 
pupils, meets to decide (under guidance from the teachers) 
what punishments are to be enforced for transgression of 
community laws. 

(b) The Town Council. Elected representatives superintend 
the different branches of the life of the City School 
discipline: hygiene, finance, education, recreation. The 
Mayor acts upon the decisions of this council. 

(c) Welfare. The Mutual Assistance League (started by pupils 
in the second class—age 8 to 9) has now been joined by 
most of the pupils. Each member pays a contribution and 
in case of Ulness or school necessity the League is called 
upon to pay the expense, acting as an insurance company. 

Each member of the community must respect the liberty of 
others within the limits of the liberty of all. He must show 
loyalty, love of work, public spirit—as every good citizen 
should. Discipline is made to consist not only of passive obedi¬ 
ence but in the free acceptance of individual restraint in view 
of the superior demands of the community. Teachers must 
intervene only when strictly necessary and must direct their 
energies chiefly to encouraging and disciplining whatever 
personal endeavours the pupils undertake. Thus, each individual 
is a living cell of whatever community he belongs to, and he is 
^ven the chance to learn how to play his part both in contribu- 
tmg to the public good and in receiving from it. 

There is a reception day once a fortnight when mothers may 
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come to the school and talk with their children’s teachers. A 
visiting teacher also calls on the families—particularly if a child 
is unwell, when arrangements are made to call in the district 
nurse or doctor. Each Thursday the teachers hold a staff 
meeting to report on their work and difficulties and to discuss 
plans for the future. 

Inspired by the obvious success of the venture—and also by 
the fact that several other Italian towns have approved the 
methods used and adopted the scheme—the school authorities 
are planning new buildings, with perhaps a boarding-school 
side, and a teacher-training college for the dissemination of the 
ideas they feel should permeate the New Education throughout 
Italy. They also hope to acquire a sea or mountain resort as a 
permanent institution for delicate or convalescent children. 

N.B. May 1948. It is reported from a reliable source that 
the Scuola-Cittti is now weathering its first serious crisis. There 
is difficulty in getting the children “ placed ” on leaving school 
—i.e. reluctance on ffie part of the State to accept the standards 
the school sets itself. The attitude of the Catholic Church is 
also diplomatically described as “negative.” 
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NEW ZEALAND 

“ Look, stranger, at this island now 

The leaping light for your delight discovers . . 

W. H. Auden 


1. THE NATIVE DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL, TIKITIKI 
An experiment in providing secondary education for 
the Maori children 

Hugh M. Jennings, in charge of the Post-Primary Department 


I HAVE been in charge of the Seeondary or Post-Primary 
Department here since the beginning of 1945. During my 
two and a half years I have made a wide study of the school 
and local conditions and of the problems typical to this district 
and to the districts of the two nearby District High Schools. I 
have studied Maori (lan^age, ethnology, social anthropology 
and educational and political problems) both at university and 
in the field for many years and in many places throughout New 
Zealand. My conclusion is that this East Coast area has a parti¬ 
cular and unique problem in Post-Primary Education for the 
Maori. 

The East Coast area, extending from Poverty Bay northward 
for some hundredrodd miiesy^a^airly isolated. It was not until 
between 1920 and 1930 ^at the 'iughway was put through from 
Gisborne which itself is isolated from the main centres and 
has only fair rail communications, etc. Therefore, apart from 
the tradespeople, a few landowners and public servants, the 
East Coast Maori has had relatively little direct contact with 
Europeans. The opening of the highway and the inauguration 
of regular daily bus services has, of course, brought about much 
progress over the last ten or twenty years. Through the gradual 
influx of more Europeans, the building up of larger shopping 
centres and towns, the vast improvement of public facilities 
(e.g. schools, post offices, banks, etc.) and greater opportunity 
for the Maori to travel and mix with the European in all phases 
of society, the East Coast Maori is rapidly taking his place of 
equality as a citizen of the Dominion—the ideal for which New 
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Zealand has striven since the Treaty of Waitangi was signed 
in 1840. The Ngati-Porou tribe of this area is very proud and 
jealous of its just claims to greatness in strength and prestige 
in the past, and still clings tenaciously to its own traditions. 
It is justly proud of its leaders in more recent years too; Sir 
Apirana T. Ngata, their paramount chief, holding a leading 
place in the Parliament for over twenty years. 

So strong is their tribal unity and pride that they have 
endeavoured to control as many of the East Coast organisations 
as is possible. Dairy factories, general stores, trading companies 
and buses, etc., have been controlled by tribal organisations. 
They have always taken close and active interest in their schools. 
In the years preceding 1941 the demand for improved education 
and better opportunities for their children increased in force. 
The people demanded their own secondary schools where more 
children could receive higher education and be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain employment in towns and cities not only as 
domestic and labouring or semi-skilled workers but as skilled 
tradesmen and women—teachers, doctors and nurses, public 
servants and accountants, etc. The demands were made, die 
need was strongly felt by the Europeans conversant with the 
conditions and so the Native District High Schools came into 
being in 1941. Previous to this, what small percentage of 
children who obtained scholarships, or whose parents could 
afford to send them away, went to one or other of the six or 
seven Maori Church Colleges; or a smaller percentage to the 
town high schools. Of these a very small percentage went on 
to university and higher positions; but the majority drifted back 
to their homes to work on their farms or about their home 
district. Most of these had received insufficient education to 
make them fit in the European society as good pakehas and 
just enough to make them unsatisfied with their lot in their 
homes. And so they were neither good Maoris nor good 
pakehas. The fault was due partly to the Education Depart¬ 
ment and Government for not providing better facilities and 
opportunities for their advancement, and partly to the Maori’s 
love for his own people and consequent tendency to “ drift ” 
back to his home community. This sense of “ Maoridom ” is 
particularly strong on the East Coast. It is often misinterpreted 
as an anti-European feeling or as laziness and unreliabihty. 
However the underlying psychological reasons are too involved 
for this discussion. Suffice it that these factors have played a 
large part in the progress of the Native Post-Primary Schools. 
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The Tikitiki Native District High School came into being at 
the beginning of 1941 when a Secondary Department was 
opened. The primary department has had a roll-number of 
approximately 180 children for many years. Pupils from 
Rangitukia Native School, three miles distant and of similar 
size, came by bus to the new high school. Twenty-four pupils 
attended that year, one teacher being in charge. Two other 
similar schools were opened at the same time—one at Ruatoria, 
twelve miles south with twenty-five pupils, and the other at Te 
Araroa fourteen miles north with thirty-three pupils. 

The Education Department stressed the point that these 
Native Secondary Schools were purely experimental. Emphasis 
was placed on the utmost possible co-operation between the 
school and the community. Their aim was to fit the Maori child 
to take his place in the community and to make him a better 
citizen. As the Maori is predominately a farmer or worker on 
the land the courses were given a definite practical bias. It was 
considered by the authorities on Maori matters that the Maori 
had not yet reached a position when he could be given or 
qualify for an academic education, pass examinations and use 
these for his further advancement in the skilled and professional 
occupations in fair competition with the pakeha. This is a very 
controversial matter of which more anon. The more gifted and 
more fortunate pupils could still win scholarships and go to 
the boarding schools and colleges. The rest should be kept in 
the high school for at least two years and be given a general 
and practical education so that when they left school at the age 
of about sixteen they would the better be able to fulfil better 
employment and become better citizens. 

Therefore the courses were divided into three main sectors: 

1. General course, in English, practical arithmetic, general 
science, social studies (geography and history), music, and 
physical education. 

2. Practical course, comprising (a) manual work for the boys 
—woodwork and general agriculture, (b) domestic work for 
the girls—sewing and cookery, etc. 

3. General training in citizenship, healthy living, and training 
in building and managing a home. Model cottages were buUt 
by the boys (and furnished) and used by the girls for domestic 
training. 

Agriculture was given a very minor place beside woodwork, 
as it was felt that the Maori was “ sick of the land.” The pupils 
milk cows morning and evening and spend their week-ends 
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and holidays digging, planting and working in kumara, potato 
and maize crops. Therefore woodwork was given precedence 
so as to help the Maori youth to seek more skilled employment 
away from the land. This was partly justified by the approval 
of the parents but has since proved to be too sharp a break from 
the accustomed habits of the people. To-day the rapidly-increas¬ 
ing utilisation of land due to the ever-widening activities of the 
Native Land Department, involving the breaking in to produc¬ 
tion of large blocks of hitherto undeveloped land, is making far 
greater demands on farm managers and workers than the supply 
can meet. And yet there are large numbers of men in their 
twenties—^many of whom are returned service-men—who 
spend most of their time and substance in billiard saloons and 
hotels and in wasting their best years in wandering about the 
district in aimless confusion. They appear to evince little 
interest in farming their land or in striving for better employ¬ 
ment or living conditions. Perhaps this is a psychological 
reaction of the war, or perhaps it is the result of our social 
legislature which provides generous benefits in pensions and 
allowances. I prefer to lay the cause with the schools of the 
past which provided little in the way of training or vocational 
guidance. Despite this, farming and agriculture courses were 
given a very minor place in the curriculum of the new high 
schools. In one it was definitely banned both by the education 
department and by the parents. On the other hand, in another 
agriculture was over-emphasised; so much so, that parents 
refused to send their children or to support the school in any 
way, as they objected to them spending most of their time 
digging and weeding large onion plots, etc., and minding 
poultry. 

The local demand was for a secondary education for the 
children equal to that of any European child. They wanted 
their children to receive a full academic schooling to University 
Entrance Examination standard with scholarships to carry 
them on to further education and direct avenues to employment 
in trades and professions. One old man, who speaks English with 
difficulty, demanded that Latin be taught in the high school! 

Further, parents objected to the general practical courses 
on the grounds that the children were given too much freedom 
and that discipline was not severe enough. Parental control in 
the homes and district is very harsh and poor and they look to 
the school to instU discipline in their children. Unfortunately, 
the high schools were opened in the war years when men 
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teachers were scarce, with the result that the schools suffered 
from frequent changes of staffing and had to rely largely on 
young relieving teachers and reinstated retired teachers whose 
interest in the special problems of the high schools was very 
superficial. Thus the difficulties of the first years were very 
great and little concrete progress was made. Further, it was not 
until 1944 that the Education Department drew up any policy 
for the guidance of the head-teachers and secondary assistants 
who. till then, had been left to devise their own schemes and 
curricula, however they thought best suited to the needs of the 
community. None of the head-teachers had had previous 
experience in district high school work and so they were given 
a herculean task in devising the most suitable courses and 
organising the schools. In 1944, as the result of a report sub¬ 
mitted by the most progressive of the three schools, the Depart¬ 
ment formulated a policy and curriculum for the three Native 
District High Schools. The curriculum was in conformity with 
that drawn up in the Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Minister of Education in 1942. It provided for a basis of 
core subjects for aU. pupils: English, social studies, general 
science, elementary mathematics, music, arts and crafts, physical 
education; and for optional subjects, e.g. homecraft, clothing 
and hygiene for girls and woodwork for boys. To encourage 
the parents to send the children to their district high schools 
and to cater for the advancement of the brighter and more 
academic pupils, Continuation Scholarships were offered. By 
obtaining these, pupils who had done two years’ satisfactory 
work, could, on the recommendation of the head-teacher and 
inspectors, receive an allowance of £50 per annum to attend an 
approved Ijoarding Maori college or European high school. In 
the case of two of the schools the effect was almost immediate, 
both roll-numbers and the standard of scholarship showing a 
marked improvement. Unfortunately, Trkitiki was not so spon¬ 
taneous in its reaction. In fact it was not until 1946 that any 
great improvement was noticeable, despite the fact that a great 
deal of effort was expended in the previous year. 

Many factors contributed to the backwardness of Tikitiki 
Native District High School. One of the main points was the 
very old rivalry between Tikitiki and Rangitukia, the centre of 
the sole contributing school which is three miles distant. Enmity 
and strife between the two communities so adversely affected 
the High School, that in 1945 the parents of Rangitukia refused 
to allow their children to attend or to support the school in any 
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way whatsoever. This, of course, had for a time a very detri¬ 
mental effect on the school’s progress. Only this year has the 
trouble been overcome. Although the number of children 
attending is small, it should increase in the near future.. Trans¬ 
port presents another difficulty. Yet another hurdle is the 
prestige of one or two of the Maori Church Colleges which in 
the past have received the full support of all the East Coast 
tribes (and the local one in particular) and which have built up 
a strong tradition and pride among the people, having produced 
many outstanding Maori leaders. And so the people demanded 
scholarships and immediate results. But scholarship pupils 
were not forthcoming simply because the material was not there, 
and ffie high school consequently lost the earher interest and 
enthusiastic support of the district. To recapture and stimulate 
this has been a very patient and exacting task. However, the 
reward of renewed support from the community has well 
repaid the effort and a flourishing future is estabhshed. 


Table i 




1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Niuober of pupils l<t year 


20 

14 

16 

24 

14 

7 = 95 

2nd year .. 


2 

7 

7 

5 

— 

5 = 26 

3rd year 


2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- = 3 

Total 


24 

21 

24 

29 

14 

12 =124 

Averase age on admission 


y m 
15 7 

y m 

15 3 

y m 
14 10 

y m 

14 10 

y ra 

14 4 

y m 

14 7 

Age promoLions . 


0 

6 

10 

15 

0 

0 = 31 

Pupils with Primary School Ccriificatc 


24 

9 

9 

10 

8 

7 » 67 

Pupils remaining for full year 


17 

9 

15 

17 

6 

5 69 

Pupils leaving during year 


7 

13 

12 

15 

2 

2 = 51 

Continuation Scholarships 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4=4 

Pupils proceeding to further education 


7 

10 

8 

6 

4 

7 = 42 

Occupations on Leaving; 

Home—Married . 


7 

5 

11 

17 

1 

1 = 42 

Farming 


3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 = 19 

Domestic duties. 


3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- = 10 

Nursing . 


— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

- = 3 

Clerical and Shopwork 


1 

3 

2 

1 

— 

2=9 

Trades . 


1 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- = 2 

Average age on leaving 


y m 
16 5 

y ra 
16.1 

y m 
15 8 

y m 
15 8 

y m 

15 10 

y m 

15 5 

Average time nt High Schooi 


9 

9 

1 2 

10 

1 4 

1 4 

Higher Secondary School (Scholarships) 


1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

4=9 


Table I will serve to illustrate the general progress of the 
school from its inception in February 1941 to the end of 1946. 

Following are some significant conclusions: 

1. Of 95 pupils admitted in the first year only 26 completed 
a second year and two of these were admitted as second- 
year pupils. Only three remained for a third year— 
or actually only one, as the two in 1941 were admitted 
into Form V. 
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2. The average length of time of all pupils at the High School 
is about one year. 

3. The average age on admission is comparatively uniform 
but high, being 14 years 11 months. 

4. The average age on leaving school is of course one year 
more, 15 years 11 months. 

5. The increased number of first-year pupils in 1944 was 
largely due to the raising of the school-leaving age from 
14 to 15 years. 

6. At the same time, 1944, a large number of admissions 
known as age promotions under Clause 4b in the Educa¬ 
tion Regulations is noticeable. That is, pupils who have 
not passed through Form 11 in the primary school nor 
who have obtained a Primary School Certificate but who 
may be promoted because of their age. In this year the 
Education Department recommended these promotions 
in order to build up the numbers in the Native District 
High Schools. It was apparently felt that, as these schools 
were giving a higher practical education, these otherwise 
retarded children should be given the opportunity of an 
extra year or two at school in a uniform age-group and 
in classes which would not make demands on their lack 
of academic abilities. This proved a retrograde step in 
two ways; (1) the standard and prestige of the high 
schools was lowered abnormally, (2) the parents with¬ 
drew their support—^the schools were referred to 
frequently as “ the old men’s homes.” 

7. The fact that five pupils left of their own accord up to 

1944 (to pursue higher secondary education) indicates 
a certain measure of inadequacy of the high school to 
cater for the brighter pupils. It was not until 1946 that 
any scholarships were granted and then only after 
considerable persuasion on the part of the staff and 
parents. 

8. The preponderance of pupils who left school merely to 
stay at home is remarkable. Again 1944 stands out—the 
retardates were admitted but fell sadly by the wayside, 
the great majority deriving no benefit whatever from 
secondary education. This surely is a waste of effort and 
fails to justify the school’s existence. 

9. Although the roll-numbers show a marked decrease in 

1945 and 1946, the greater numbers proceeding to 
further secondary education and to more skilled occupa- 
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tions is the direct result of the weeding-out of all retardates 
and the raising of the standard of work to conform with 
the post-primary regulations. 

10. Thus the first four years seem to indicate quite conclusively 
that the high school merely acted as a stop-gap, filling in 
another year of the average Maori boy’s and girl’s 
ordinary life in a fairly backward environment. 


Table 11 


Year 


S.4 

Class Left 

F,1 

F.ll 

Destination 

Tlkltlkl Other 

High High 

School Schools Home Farm Domestic Total 

1935 . . 


_ 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

3 

1936 .. 


1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

- 

— 

1 

1937 .. 


- 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1938 .. 


1 

1 

1 

— 


3 

— 

— 

3 

1939 .. 


- 

3 

1 

— 


3 

— 

- 

4 

1940 .. 


- 

- 

2 

- 

I 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Total «. 


2 

5 

S 

- 

6 

9 

- 

- 

15 

1941 .. 


_ 

2 

2 

3 

- 

1 

... 


4 

1942 .. 


7 

7 

4 

10 

1 

6 

— 

1 

18 

1S43 ., 


1 

7 

3 

11 



— 


11 

1944 .. 


2 

1 

7 

7 


3 


— 

10 

1945 .. 


2 

2 

7 

6 


4 

— 


11 

1946 .. 


2 

3 

12 

10 

- 

3 

4 

- 

17 

Total .. 


14 

22 

35 

47 

1 

17 

4 

2 
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Table II shows the numbers of pupils who left primary school 
during the six years previous to the opening of the high 
school and during the six years it has been operating. The 
class from which they left and their destinations are shown. 
The apparent inaccuracy in the total numbers is due to the 
incompleteness of records available. However, the figures will 
serve to show, comparatively, the benefit of the high school in 
extending the period of schooling. 

Prior to the high school period only 40 per cent of pupils 
proceeded to higher education whereas in the latter period 68 
per cent have received some secondary education. 

Further, in the first period, 60 per cent left school to remain 
at home with no definite occupation. But in the second period 
only 24 per cent left for home, the rest being placed in the 
high school or in definite employment. 

While these figures are too small and inadequate to permit 
definite conclusions to be drawn, they illustrate quite clearly 
the general progress that has been made since the high school 
has been in operation. This is substantiated by similar compara¬ 
tive figures for the other Native District High Schools in the 
East Coast area. 
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Now that tlie courses and functioning of the schools are more 
clearly defined in the new post-primary regulations and that 
better staffing, libraries, text-books and equipment supplies are 
available, and further, that the Departmental policy is taking 
shape and effect, .this and the other Native High Schools are 
rapidly improving in size, status and quality. The near future 
should see them firmly established as an integral and recognised 
or accredited part of the N.Z. education system. 

Postscript 

In aU the Native schools I have visited I have found a 
pleasing and uniformly high standard of cleanliness and cheer¬ 
fulness among the children. This is more remarkable when 
one is familiar with the home living conditions of many. While 
I have no thought of condemning them in the unfortunate 
manner of many newspaper correspondents, yet I must admit 
that these conditions are, in perhaps 30 per cent of cases, very 
poor. However, despite the fact that many children come to 
school from homes which comprise one room for all eating, 
sleeping and living purposes for a family of possibly eight to 
ten children and three or four adults, they are surprisingly clean 
and healthy and their clothes usually very smart. This is due 
mainly to the thorough health programme pursued by the 
schools. At this school every child from the smallest infant to 
the oldest high school pupil wears the school uniform. Every 
morning a routine healffi inspection is carried out—finger nails, 
toe nails, hands and arms, necks, ears and heads are inspected 
and rnarks allotted for cleanliness. Toothbrush drill is carried 
out twice daily, resulting in an excellent standard of healthiness 
of teeth, gums and mouths. Any cases of sores, lice, etc., are 
either treated by the district nurse or sent home with ointments, 
etc., and instructions. Many schools have bath and shower- 
houses. Further, the children do all the school cleaning daily. 
Here the floors are polished every Friday. This high standard 
of cleanliness and health maintained throughout their school 
life has a very direct and positive effect on the children and 
homes. Both children and parents have a pleasing and justi¬ 
fiable pride in their school—a pride which is too often lacking 
in a large proportion of our European schools. 

Scholastically ffie children may be graded very fair to good 
in comparison with town and city children, and quite as good 
as the children in country schools anywhere in New Zealand. 

I adminstered the Otis Intermediate Intelligence Test to aU 
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children from the nine-year-olds to the sixteen-year-olds. The 
mean was 91—an I.Q. of 92 for the girls and 90 for the boys. 
This is only five below the mean for children in similar age- 
groups in many city schools where I have administered the 
same test, English is the most difficult subject, but this is 
natural in a district where Maori is spoken aU the time. The 
eSect of this was shown fairly conclusively in the results I 
obtained from testing the five- and six-year-olds with the Metro¬ 
politan Readiness Test—a reading and number test to evaluate 
the readiness of beginners in these two new experiences. The 
standards shown indicated that the average Maori child is one 
year behind the average English child. This apparent back¬ 
wardness of one year is maintained throughout their school 
career by the majority. Lack of experience and a poor general 
knowledge due entirely to environmental factors are the main 
causes. Maori boys and girls born and brought up in towns 
and cities advance parallel with their contemporaries. At least 
six pupils who have passed through the Native primary schools 
in this area and who have had two or three years at the Native 
District High Schools have gone on to School Certificate Exam¬ 
ination (here and at other colleges), passed, and proceeded to 
teacher-training colleges where they are progressing very 
favourably. Plans are now in the hands of the Education 
Department for the building of new and larger native secondary 
schools with hostels and fully-equipped technical and domestic 
departments. Vocational guidance for Maori youths and girls 
is progressing so rapidly at present that the hostels and board¬ 
ing facilities for them in towns and cities cannot cope with the 
influx. The near future should see much advancement in the 
general educational, vocational and social welfare of the 
Maori children and people. 


2. THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF NEW ZEALAND 

David Forsyth, Principal of Dunedin North Intermediate School 


O NE of the most outstanding developments in education in 
New Zealand during recent years has been what is known 
as the Intermediate School System. As early as 1922, a Junior 
High School was established, experimentally, at Kowhai, 
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Auckland City, introducing, for the first time in New Zealand, 
the break in primary education at eleven years plus. The 
publication in 1926 of the “ Hadow Report ” strengthened the 
movement, and by 1943 there were twenty-four such schools in 
existence. In that year the Education Department finally gave 
full endorsement to the system as part of the New Zealand 
educational system and, since then, only the difficulties of 
building and reorganisation caused by the war have delayed 
the fuU extension of the system, known to-day as the Inter¬ 
mediate School System, to all suitable areas for pupils from 
the ages of eleven-plus to fourteen-plus and in some cases to 
fifteen. To-day the change-over to this system is proceeding 
as rapidly as conditions will allow. The complete system in 
New Zealand is then as follows: 

Pre-school ,. .. 3 to 5 years (voluntary) 

Infant and primary ., 5 to 11 plus years (compulsory from 7 years) 

Intermediate .. .. 11 plus to 15 (in some cases); (compulsory) 

Post-primary (academic 

and technical) .. 14 to 18 years (compulsory to 15 years) 

University .. .. 17 years onwards (voluntary) 

To quote from “ Education, To-day and To-morrow ” by the 
Department of Education, 1943: 

“The intermediate school is part of the primary school 
system. It is built up by transferring to a centrally situated 
school the Form I (Standard 5; 7th year) and II pupils of a group 
of surrounding primary schools, which then become known as 
‘ contributing schools.’ It may develop also a Form III under 
certain conditions. The theory behind it is simple enough. The 
average child after passing Standard IV has mastered the bare 
mechanies of the tool-subjects—arithmetic, reading, writing, 
spelling—and should now have every chance of using these 
tools in a wide range of real and purposeful situations. His 
social and intellectual interests have broadened and his 
practical abilities are such that he is no longer quite satisfied 
with the simpler activities of the lower standards. But any 
such broadening of the curriculum to meet these new needs 
involves the provision of workshops, equipment, books, and 
speciahst teachers of which the lower classes are too immature 
to take advantage.” 

The top forms of several, usually four or five, primary 
schools are thus combined into one intermediate school with 
a roll-number of from 400 to 500 pupils, forming For ms I and II, 
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and a limited Form III composed of such pupils as intend to 
leave school finally on reaching the limit of compulsory educa¬ 
tion, fifteen years. The pupils are, immediately on entering 
the intermediate school, thoroughly tested for intelligence and 
attainment quotient, and on the basis of such tests, are gi-ouped 
into homogeneous groupings, so that each school will have 
from four to six each of Forms I and II, ranging from a highly 
academic group of high intelligence, to a non-academic group 
of comparatively low intelligence. 

All pupils are compelled to take a course of core subjects, 
the “ higher ” classes being given a broader, enriched syllabus 
and the " lower ” ones a minimal prescription in such core, 
and all are given a range of optional courses and special 
subjects which, together with the use of specialist teachers and 
advanced equipment, gives the pupils advantages not existing 
in the primary school. To quote once more from “ Education, 
To-day and To-morrow ”, “ A grounding in the tool-subjects, 
particularly in the use of English, a concrete understanding of 
the social studies (history, geography and civics), an apprecia¬ 
tion of literature, art, and music, some handicraft skills, good 
physical development, and a thorough training in citizenship 
through participation in social and civic activities—all these are 
things which every child must have whatever else is left out at 
this stage. The basic skills have been mastered in the preceding 
stage, and, in the stage that is to follow, post-primary specialisa¬ 
tion will begin, and children will move apart along different 
lines; it is the chief function of the intermediate school to 
provide between the two a period of expansive, realistic, and 
socially integrative education that will give all future citizens a 
common basis of experience and knowledge.” ’^e, who are 
administering these schools, believe that the type of education 
suggested is being effectively provided. 

The provisions for suitable buildings and equipment for 
intermediate schools varies at present, as the system is in the 
process of being fully established. My own school, for example, 
has the following: 

1. Adequate supply of classrooms, head-master’s room, 
senior mistress’s room, staff room and kitchen, store¬ 
rooms, sanitary blocks, etc. 

2. Library and film projection room. 

3. Woodwork room with a small metalwork room attached. 

4. Cookery room with flatette for serving meals, etc. 

5. Dressmaking room. 
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6. Arts and craft room with store-rooms. 

7. Science laboratory. 

8. A large room that we use as an assembly room, music 
room, and physical education room for wet weather. 

Some of the later schools of this type have a full-size assembly- 
hall-gymnasium, and possibly a special general-purposes work¬ 
room as well. Where space allows, large, roomy playgrourids 
with adequate supply of tennis courts, basket-ball courts, playing 
fields, etc., are provided, but in the congested city areas this is 
not always possible. 

In an article of this length it is impossible to do more than 
touch on the aims of such schools, and the degree of success 
achieved in attempting to fulfil those aims. 

Probably the greatest advantage is that, as a result of the 
homogeneous grouping of pupils, each pupil is enabled to 
proceed at full capacity, according to individual ability. The 
differentiated courses provided to meet the different needs and 
abiUties of the groups result in the elimination of retardation, 
especially with the more brilliant pupils. These are now enabled 
to work at full capacity all the time, their courses being broad¬ 
ened and enriched to meet their specific abilities. So, too, with 
the pupils of low ability and intelligence quotient. Their courses 
are designed so drat tire courses in the tool-subjects are graded 
to suit their speed and ability. No longer are they a “ tail- 
end” dragging along behind the rest of the class, and at a 
speed beyond their ability. The minimal prescriptions ensure 
that they can make a reasonably good showing in tests, and 
they lose their sense of inferiority, and gain in happiness and 
attitude to their work. Their teachers are not continually 
pressing them beyond their capacity; their results become more 
satisfactory, and their courses contain much more practical 
work and work of a nature that they can comprehend and enjoy. 

The use of specialist teachers for such subjects as music, art 
and craft work, physical education, dressmaking, science, 
manual work, home science, etc., tends to ensure that each 
child’s “one talent” is discovered and developed to the full 
in a way that cannot be done when one teacher is responsible 
for all the subjects of a class. We have found that astonishing 
results are achieved in improvement in general work, as a 
result of the discovery and encouragement of that one special 
talent which most children have hidden somewhere, if it can 
only be brought to the surface. 

As a result of the variety of specialists, it is found that more 
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accurate opinions can be expressed by the principal of the school 
to parents who come for advice as to the pupil’s post-primary 
courses. There is a limit to the amount of guidance that can be 
given at this stage but a clear indication can usually be given 
to the parent as to the suitability of the pupil for further 
education along academic or technical lines, or the desirability 
of the pupil completing school at fifteen years. In the latter 
case the pupil is advised to remain in the intermediate school 
in Form III for such completion. 

One noticeable feature of these schools is, in the writer’s 
opinion, the fact that pupils approach nearer to the life of the 
outside world. The homogeneous grouping may compare with 
the different walks of life in the outside world. The pupils of a 
“lower” grouping, however, have an equal opportunity to 
take a leading part in the social and community life of the 
school, just as is the case in the world around them. It is not 
unusual for pupils of non-academic forms to be leaders in the 
sporting life or tire social and civic life of the school, frequently 
attaining to prefectships and captaincy of games teams. 

One great advantage on the material side is the economy 
factor. The amount of special material and equipment required 
to provide similar facilities in a primary school would be much 
greater than in an intermediate, where the specialist rooms 
and equipment are in use practically the whole of the school 
week. 

Probably the most interesting development in recent years 
has been the development of Form III. When these schools 
were set up there was a considerable body of opinion that 
they should be full three-year schools. It was ruled, however, 
that they should take the place of the last two years of primary 
school life, the pupils at that stage being drafted into academic 
secondary schools, technical high schools, or into industry and 
commerce. With the recent raising of the compulsory leaving- 
age from fourteen years to fifteen years, Form Ills have been 
established at all intermediates. 

As a result, most of the pupils, both boys and girls, whose 
progress through primary school has been so slow that they 
have only one year to go on the completion of Form III to 
reach fifteen years, now remain in the intermediate school 
Form ni. For the last two years we have been experimenting 
to discover the best courses for this final rounding-off year for 
such pupils. They are pupils who, under the old system, were 
the “ failures ” and the “ duds ” of the primary school. They 
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are pupils who will under no circumstances be going on to the 
higher intellectual walks of life. Results of our experimenta¬ 
tion so far show that courses can be devised that will successfully 
round-off the work of the primary school. The courses are for 
the most part practical—plenty of manual classes for boys, and 
dressmaking, home science and housecraft for girls. The core¬ 
subjects are so designed as to ensure the ability to write a good 
letter, either business or social, to do fundamental and trade 
arithmetic, and to study practical aspects of social sciences. In 
addition to this preparation for work, the physical side is 
developed and an effort made to instil some rudiments of 
cultural understanding and appreciation. The pupils find that 
they are the “ tops ” of the school. They are asked to assume 
more responsibility in the social and civic life of the school, 
and are trained to accept responsibihty and leadership. Indica¬ 
tions are that at least a proportion—and not a small one— 
benefit materially from the extra year, and leave school more 
likely to make a success of life than formerly. One inclines to 
the opinion that as these classes develop in scope and efficiency, 
they will play a not unimportant part in producing better 
citizenship among a group that in the past tended to drift into 
dead-end work, and into anti-social pursuits. 

Recently in the writer’s own school, much work has been 
done in developing new social study schemes to meet the needs 
of a post-war world, and to fit in with the ideals on such work 
of UNESCO. Courses devised emphasise man and his progress 
and development, rather than reigns and countries. They are 
built round a sincere belief in democracy and are designed to 
foster the democratic virtues. The treatment is designed to 
develop such attitudes, appreciations and skills as are necessary 
in a democracy. While inspiring a love for one’s own country, 
one’s own Commonwealth of Nations, they are also intended 
to foster an understanding and appreciation of mankind as a 
whole, independent of creed, race or colour. It is, of course, 
too soon yet to assess the value of such changes, but the attempt 
is being made. 

In the writer’s own school, too, much attention is being given 
to the physical welfare of the pupils. In conjunction with the 
contributing schools of the area, a special Health Clinic has 
been set up under the sponsorship of Sir Charles Hercus, Dean 
of the Medical Faculty of the Otago University. This Clinic 
is staffed with a doctor, two nurses, and clerical assistance. It 
caters for approximately 1,000 children. These pupils are given 
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a thorough medical examination at least once a year, with 
adequate follow-up work into the homes as required. A nurse 
visits the school at least once a week, or oftener if desired, to 
consult with the head-teacher regarding illnesses, etc., in the 
school. Complete health record cards are kept at the clinic, 
and specialist treatment, as well as health-camp care, is 
arranged if necessary. Supervision of teeth is provided for to 
ensure that pupils attend the State Dental Clinics as required. 
Pupils with physical defects are drafted into special remedial 
classes under skilled instructors in an endeavour to lessen or 
eliminate such defects. The clinic goes much more fully into 
the health-care of the pupils than can be done by the ordinary 
State services, and is producing good results. 

The guiding of the work of such schools is not easy. The 
organisation is more difficult than that of the old-type primary 
school. It is essential that a due balance be maintained between 
the work of one specialist and another, and between what are 
commonly called “ fundamentals ”, and what are all too often 
referred to as “ frUls.” The results however, can, the writer 
believes, be claimed to be a distinct advance on those of the 
old system, and the children gain a fuller, richer and a broader 
education than formerly during this important period of their 
lives—that vital period just before they branch into specialist 
courses of post-primary education. 


3. CANTERBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
L. W. McCaskill. Lecturer in Rural Education in the College 


C ANTERBURY Agricultural College, second oldest 
Agricultural College in the Empire, was established in 
1880 with the object of providing a thoroughly practical educa¬ 
tion in colonial farming at moderate cost, and to afford facilities 
for the study of related sciences. The Diploma course, one of the 
two main courses offered to-day by the College, stiU carries out 
this original aim of assisting in the training of practical farmers. 

As the country developed, the need grew for men with pro¬ 
fessional training and qualifications in Agriculture to fill 
positions as teachers, administrators, and research workers. 
Since 1913, when the first New Zealand University Degree in 
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Agricultural Science was granted, the College has provided a 
Degree course to meet this need. 

The service of the College in the development of the country 
has not been confined to its work as a teaching institution. Its 
pioneer research has been important—at first into problems 
arising out of the adaptation of farming to a new land—and 
later into more fundamental problems as the direction of our 
agriculture emerged. 

But in the work described, the contribution of the College 
to the community had been mainly technical in emphasis. Over 
recent years the idea has been developing that the broader 
implications of agriculture in society, and in New Zealand in 
particular, tended to be lost sight of. This is a consequence, 
at least in part, of the development of commerce, industry, and 
urban life. Evidence of this could be seen in problems of land 
use and even in the College courses themselves, but perhaps 
most clearly of all in the general education of our young people, 
in our adult education, and in our training of teachers. It was 
felt that the College should attempt to correct the tendency 
described, by playing a positive role in the development of an 
appreciation of the real place of agriculture in our society. 

To tlris end, towards the end of 1944 a Lecturer in Rural 
Education was appointed. The specific aims were various, the 
basic intention underlying them the same. The College should 
be brought into closer contact with the schools from which it 
drew its students; and for the pupils themselves, particularly 
those in town and city schools, farm problems and agricultural 
principles should become a reality. The students of the College 
should see agriculture in its wider social perspective. The 
College should be linked with other organisations for adult 
education (particularly those operating in rural areas). Courses 
should be developed which would provide an opportunity for 
teachers to better fit themselves for work in rural schools. The 
problems and needs of rural life should be defined and 
investigated. 

At about the time that this appointment was made, a 
reorganised syllabus of instruction for post-primary schools 
was brought into force. Emphasis shifted from preparation for 
university studies to vocational training, and “ Social Studies ” 
were given prominence. With its basic aims for Rural Education 
in mind, the College sought to meet the specific needs created 
by the new syllabus in two ways. A "Rural Education 
Bulletin ” was established which provides teaching material in 
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tune with the elastic and practical conception of agricultural 
sciences (especially in District High Schools), deals with funda¬ 
mental problems of rural life and society, and seeks generally 
to interpret the rural environment along broad conservationist 
lines. A second provision was in actual teaching. Neither 
“ Social Studies ” dealing with rural life nor agricultural courses 
may function adequately in most city schools. Little reality 
can be given to the life and problems involved in, nor the 
principles underlying the primary industry in New Zealand. 
The College is only twelve miles from the city, and arrange¬ 
ments have been made whereby classes studying any phase of 
farming may come and receive instruction on the farm itself. 
In the past 18 months over 600 post-primary (as well as some 
primary) pupils have spent one or more days at the College. 
They have become familiar with a variety of soil types and 
pastures, with five breeds of sheep, four of pigs, and three of 
cattle, with a model dairy and a large poultry unit, and with all 
the main field crops and the numerous farm operations from 
ploughing to harvesting. It is hoped that at least some classes 
will be able to pay regular visits and follow the cycle of farm 
operations round the year. 

A more thorough approach was possible in the case of 
seventy boys at three city post-primary schools which offer 
courses in Agriculture. These boys visit the College one day 
a week in the autumn and spring terms. In the mornings they 
are given instruction on the farm in such subjects as pastures 
and pasture plants, soil management, breeds of stock, farm 
shelter and farm operations generally. In the afternoon, under 
supervision, they take part in farm work and are thus able to 
make a contact with the crops and stock of the farmer’s world 
which they could not possibly make in the city. The local Dis¬ 
trict High School brings a class one afternoon per week for 
instruction. 

The value of courses of this kind lies not only in the instruc¬ 
tion given in the principles of agriculture and biology. A funda¬ 
mental aim is that this should be related to the society in which 
they live and to the problems of men generally, that it should 
provide them with some appreciation and experience of the 
fundamentals of rural life and its environment, that might pro¬ 
vide them with new possibilities in their own choice of vocation 
—^in short, that it might work on their attitudes in the broadest 
possible way. 

But it is obvious that we are touching only a small proportion 
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of the school population in New Zealand. Li order that tills 
aim might be carried out more effectively and on a wider front, 
we must work through the teachers. Teachers training in New 
Zealand (mostly drawn from towns and cities) lack the oppor¬ 
tunity for suitable training in this respect. Cast in a fairly 
common mould, they are not prepared for the special demands 
of rural teaching. 

The school occupies a unique place in the community in rural 
districts. If it is to carry out its function and exploit to the full 
its potentialities both in teaching against a community back¬ 
ground and in the wider aspects of community life, it must be 
led and staffed by teachers who are in sympathy with and 
possess appreciation of the realities and the nature and prob¬ 
lems of country life, technical, social, and cultural. They must 
be skilled at adapting the whole educative process to rural needs 
and experience. Special training in agriculture is only the first 
step in preparation for this. The College is ideally placed to 
give full instruction, agricultural and social, based on farm and 
district. 

The first attempt was with in-service teachers. Short courses 
of one or two weeks’ duration have been offered and have been 
attended by over 130 teachers. To enable students in training 
to participate, the College farm and its staff have been put at 
the disposal of the Christchurch Teachers’ Training College. 
Time-table diflSculties have proved an obstacle but in spite of 
these each student now spends at least one day each year of 
the two years’ course of training in getting to know the crops, 
pastures, stock, and general activities of the College farm. 

Each year, too, a group of students who hope to specialise 
in rural teaching have been spending two days a week at the 
College.* Their training gives them technical knowledge which 
win enable them to teach agriculture and allied subjects in rural 
District High Schools. They are provided with the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the practical aspects and seasonal 
cycle of farm life and management. The course also includes 
insfraction and discussion on land development, the history of 
agriculture and rural life—economics, sociology, and 
psychology. 

But it is still felt that this, while of great value, is inadequate 
to meet the problem. It is hoped that in spite of the shortage 
of teachers it will become possible in the future for some 
students in training to live in the College and take a full-time 
course in agriculture and rural education. As accommodation 
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becomes available the intention is to offer residential short 
courses for such in-service teachers who plan to continue in 
rural schools but, who wish to obtain such technical and social 
background as wiU enable them to play a fuller part in their 
rural community. 
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“ Hence the curriculum . . . must be built around two 
great foci—first a concentrated attack on the fundemental 
problems of community and national life; second, the maxi¬ 
mum self-cultivation of the individual through creative 
activity.” 

Harold Rugg: Culture and Education in America. 


I. A SCHOOL DEMOCRACY 
Impressions of various boys in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Crediton, collected by the Head Master, 
Mr. D. A. Grenfell^ 

Patrick Monkhouse 


O N the platform sat the Speaker (aged 18), his clerk (aged 
16), the Ministers, and the Leader of the Opposition. On 
the floor of the House sat the citizens, aged 11 to 18, with one 
exception—the head-master. His status of Chief Citizen 
carries no special position in the assembly. 

I was listening (from the Strangers’ Gallery) to the weekly 
meeting of the Democracy of Queen Elizabeth’s School at 
Crediton, in Devon. “ Democracy ”, in this instance, means 
what it says. It is not a cant word for a debating society, or for 
an advisory council whose advice the head-master may or may 
not take. The boys of the boarding house (eighty or so in 
number) meet here to decide the rules governing their own lives 
in the house, and to elect the leaders responsible for seeing 
the rules enforced. School lessons are outside the scope of the 
meeting, for the school has day boys as well as boarders; and 
three subjects—^health, finance, and matters affecting the 
relations of the school with the outside world—are reserved 
to fte Chief Citizen. For the rest, the boys take their own 
decisions, often against the Chief Citizen’s views as expressed 
in the Democracy, and the responsibility for enforcement lies 
on them. 

The Speaker called the first resolution on the agenda, stand¬ 
ing in the name of Appleby I. Its wording, to the effect that 

* Reprinted from the Manchester Guardian by permission of the Editor 
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“ three weeks should be allowed for the collection of ‘ A.s was 
recondite; briefly, it meant that too many charges are being 
made and punishments allotted for infringement of rules, and 
that the rigour of administration, should be relaxed. 

The discussion lasted nearly an hour. About twenty boys 
spoke; there were many points of view, all put with candour 
and good humour, occasionally with force and wit. One boy 
complained that the Ministers were booking boys for far too 
many “ C.s ” (minor offences, which carry no penalty them¬ 
selves, but can accumulate to build up “A.s,” which are 
penalised). A fairly junior citizen said that Ministers should 
use more warnings and fewer actual charges for minor offences. 
The Leader of the Opposition intervened caustically to suggest 
that if Ministers’ own behaviour set a better example it would 
do more than putting people on punishments. 

The Chief Justice gave the “ crime figures ” for the term 
which were found to be substantially higher than for the term 
before; the common offences being “hooliganism and mis¬ 
behaviour”, bad manners at meals, disobedience and cheek, 
slackness (for example, uncleaned shoes and untidy hair), and 
lateness for bed, roll calls, and so forth. In response to ques¬ 
tions, he agreed that a large proportion of the offences were 
committed by a comparative handful of careless and anti-social 
citizens. One turbulent fellow already had sixteen “ A.s ” to 
his debit, and was accumulating penalties faster than he could 
suffer them. 

“Tightening Up" 

A Minister got up to defend the Cabinet policy. At the 
beginning of term, he said, the Democracy had agreed that they 
were not behaving well enough, and had instructed Min i sters 
to “ tighten up ”; so it was not fair for the meeting to com¬ 
plain of the natural consequences of the policy. But everyone 
seemed to agree that the “tightening-up” policy was not 
working; the House was not behaving well enough to satisfy 
the self-critical sense of its members. 

Someone suggested heavier penalities for habitual offenders. 
“The way we are working now,” he said, “ if he gets an ‘A’ 
he has to do a job for the community—^washing up or whatever 
it may be. If hard labour doesn’t stop him, he goes on the 
whacking list, and then if he gets another ‘A ’ he gets whacked. 
But some people don’t even take notice of a whacking. We 
must think of something else—^stop them doing something they 
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like, as well as make them do something they don’t liie.” A 
ban on swimming was suggested, but the general opinion was 
that the heavier penalities should be adjusted to the known 
habits of the person concerned. The meeting then passed the 
original proposition, with a rider that the Cabinet should devise 
“ some more unpleasant penalties ” for habitual offenders. 

The Democracy passed to other matters, from which I turn 
aside to write some footnotes to the discussion which has been 
reported. 

First, the constitution. The ultimate authority on all matters 
(except those reserved to the Chief Citizen) is the Democracy. 
It elects a President and a panel of a dozen, from whom the 
President chooses his Ministers. Each Minister has a depart¬ 
ment—^for instance, the Minister of Food is in charge of the 
distribution of meals, the Minister of Agriculture of the care 
of vegetable gardens and fowl runs—and collectively they are 
responsible for discipline. Each Minister chooses the boys he 
wants to help him in running his department; these “ civil 
service ” appointments are much sought after. The Leader of 
the Opposition, also elected, is usually a senior boy whose gifts 
and temperament run rather to criticism than to administration. 
A Cabinet may fall (on a vote of no confidence) and a fresh 
one be elected; but the Leader of the Opposition would rarely 
be the one chosen to take over. The Chief Citizen is always 
a member of the Cabinet (without vote), and may be, but very 
rarely is, elected President. 

Secondly, the penal system. This was explained to me by the 
Chief Justice (or ex-Chief Justice, for he has just vacated the 
job to concentrate on the Higher Certificate examinations). 
“ When a Minister finds a boy breaking a rule,” he said, “ he 
reports him to me. As a rule, the boy charged accepts my 
finding and my punishment. If he doesn’t, he can appeal to a 
jury. There is an elected jury of five, and there are three Public 
Defenders, of whom he can take his choice. One term I had ten 
trials by jury, but this term there have only been three.” 

The Grades 

Thirdly, there is the grading system, which is briefly referred 
to in the constitution (“Certain grades are adopted as an 
important means of encouraging a high standard of personal 
conduct ”), and which is perhaps the mainspring of Ae com¬ 
munity. The grades are a sort of public recognition of moral 
character. There are the D.D.s (plus or minus), those known 
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to eschew Deceit and Dishonesty; the D.D. minus can be 
trusted to act honestly in any point where his-duty is known, 
while the D.D. plus is one who can see and observe an “ implied 
trust ” without being specifically directed. The grade of Demo¬ 
crat implies an active part in the running of the Democracy; 
those in the Labour Grade have shown themselves diligent in 
discharging the chores of the community. You may be a D.D., 
Democrat, and Labour Grade all at once, but not both a plus 
and a minus D.D. About half the house are in some grade; 
the rest are either youngsters still to prove themselves or seniors 
who have failed to impress their feUows. 

At the top of all grades is the Crest, a small body of a dozen 
members or so, filling its ranks by co-option. It is a kind of 
moral aristocracy, quite distinct from the structure of govern¬ 
ment, but permeating and inspiring it all. The Crest nominates 
to all other grades; it is impressive to listen to the earnest dis¬ 
cussion and the often unanimous precision with which they 
assess their contemporaries. 

There, then, is the skeleton of this unusal school, with one 
glimpse of its working. So brief a sketch must leave out far 
more than it can put in. There is the strong Christian sphit 
which runs through the school. There are the voluntary prayer 
services where the boys not only read the prayers but compile 
the service and often write prayers of their own. There is the 
unusually free, happy, and intimate relation of the boys to the 
head-master (or Chief Citizen as he becomes in the boarding 
house), the general sense of cheerfulness and general absence 
of the inconsiderate loutishness which so often afflicts the young. 
There are the usual sporting and cultural activities. The 
academic work of the school prospers. More boys every year 
are staying on to read for Higher Certificate, and more are 
passing School Certificate. One might look for a crop of prigs 
from file system; but certainly these boys have none of the 
common symptoms of the prig. 

There is a similar, but more rudimentary, system for the 
school as a whole, day boys and boarders together. But that 
is another story. 

It may be worth adding that the school (which celebrates its 
fourth centenary this summer) is now a maintained school, fully 
under the conflol of the county education committee. The 
county trusts the governors, and the governors trust the head¬ 
master, and the head-master trusts the boys. lit seems to work 
out pretty well. 
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From an Ordinary Member of the House 

If one wishes to appreciate fully the effects of self-government 
in a school, it is necessary to live in it for some time. The actual 
methods which can be laid down on paper are only a small 
part of Democracy. The richest fruit is the happy atmosphere 
which is found throughout the house. This is brought about 
by the feeling of Christianity which is predominant. I think 
that it is significant that Christianity is practised in a variety 
of ways, since this does not lead to a one-tract policy. As a 
result of this we have grades which promote high standards by 
encouraging honesty and trustworthiness. This, however, has 
not led to a school of snobs; on the contrary we are perfectly 
normal in our spirits. The head-master will no doubt remember 
when his braces were removed and returned the following 
morning in Assembly. Rags are not unorganised or rowdy, but 
occur infrequently after consideration. I find that the attitude 
between giver and receiver of punishment is excellent, and the 
amount of unfair punishments given is negligible. For every 
punishment given there is a right of appeal which is not often 
used. As I see Democracy, the most important factor leading 
to efficient government is good opposition. Not petty quibbles, 
but an Opposition that aims in improving the standards of 
the Ministers. It is indeed essential that Ministers should have 
a good personal example and a high standard of behaviour. 
This may be obtained, or occasionally not obtained, in several 
ways. Reasonable results may be obtained by private approach 
to the President, although this may lead to personal discussions 
which, I think, are inadvisable. To bring forward your argu¬ 
ments of opposition in a Democracy meeting requires much 
tact, since when approached in this way the Government 
become a united formidable front. It is necessary in this method 
to bring forward a concrete scheme, as anything vague is of 
little avail. A much-used method of tightening up general stan¬ 
dards is to write to the Editor of the Wallpaper who posts the 
letters on the corridor wall in full view of everyone. 

To me one of the most beneficial schemes here is the “ Labour 
Grade.” This is an excellent incentive to work w illing ly. This 
is, in my opinion, one of the necessary elements of a good 
education. This “ Labour Grade ” is for all who do a certain 
amount of work for the community either in holding offices or 
in doing manual work. It incites a keen sense of duty to the 
employer and demands politeness if cases of inability to carry 
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out a promised task should occur. I have found that the 
possession of free speech induces one to carry on reforms with 
a will. There is plenty of scope for reform, but it is most diffi¬ 
cult to set about it in the right way. This Democracy has kindled 
in me a love for freedom and a will to fight for what I believe 
to be right. It has given me a desire to be honest in my dealings 
with fellow schoolmates, and, above all, an incentive to fight 
the grim struggle which is ahead of me. I thoroughly enjoy a 
good rag at ffie proper time, in which ministers and non¬ 
ministers take part. This Democracy has given me a wish to 
uphold and improve the name of the school. I feel that I do 
not wish to confine it within these precincts, but that it should 
be practised at home and in public places. Let my last words 
be as a citizen of this house that all who take Christianity as 
their guide will surely triumph in Democracy. 

The Impressions of a New Boy 

My first impression on coming to Queen Elizabeth’s was one 
of complete and utter amazement. I had been used to a school 
with the usual prefectorial system in which it is the masters, 
with the help of some of the senior boys, who run the school. 
I was thus astonished at a system, in which it is the boys and 
the boys alone who make the rules as well as enforcing them, 
and generally run the place, almost completely independent of 
the masters. The position of the head-master was a great sur¬ 
prise to me, he being a mere adviser in matters directly 
concerning the boys, and having no real position of authority 
in the house. 

At first I found such a system very hard to understand and 
thought that it could not possibly result in a school being run 
properly. I could not see how boys could undertake the respon¬ 
sibility of making rules which they themselves had to keep. 
The Government too, I thought, had too much authority, and 
too great a responsibility. However, I soon found out that the 
responsibilities undertaken by the members of the Cabinet, and 
the fact that they are freely open to criticism by the rest of the 
house, helps to make them much more careful in their personal 
behaviour and much more considerate of other boys’ opinions. 
As they are elected by the boys they can be deposed by the 
boys if they so wish. 

Another thing which I thought was very good was the 
system of grades, D.D. plus, D.D. minus and the Labour Grade. 
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There is great competition to get on to these grades which each 
have their individual status. This seems to me to result ia a 
higher standard of behaviour all round, both from those want¬ 
ing to get on to the upper grade, and from those already in 
wanting to remain on them. 

What impressed me most I think was the position and the 
responsibilities of the President of the Democracy. He, who 
like the rest of the Government is elected by the boys, has almost 
supereme authority, his presidential decrees being law and must 
be kept by all. It is to him that everyone must come for 
permission to go out of school, to go to the town or to the 
cinema. He is responsible for the behaviour of his Cabinet 
Ministers, and must keep check on all the various departments. 
His is a considerable responsibility and entails quite a fair 
amount of extra work. Altoge&er this system of self- 
government, although completely different from anything I had 
yet experienced, and which at first seemed to me very 
impracticable, now that I know it better, I think is an excellent 
idea and that there is nothing better for giving one a sense of 
responsibility during school Mfe. 

From a Boy Holding Office 

Let me begin by explaining my position. In the Day School 
I am a Prefect, and in the Boarding House I have the equivalent 
post which is termed a Minister. Although these two are in 
no wise dependent on each other—and neither is any post or 
position in the two parts of the school—it is amazing how the 
higher bodies of the one part are inextricably mingled with 
those of .the other. It must be understood that this, far from 
being a coincidence, is the result of the almost infallible method 
of each schoolboy being judged by his fellows as much as it is 
the beneficial outcome of the two parts working together and 
having a certain amount of interest in each other. 

The boarders here are enabled to assist the day boys, who 
have not had the sobering background of experience which the 
former possess, in forming new grades, committees and bodies, 
and in putting to the test new ideas. Here again it is the voices 
and opinions of the people of the Democracy which acclaim or 
condemn. I mentioned previously the “ higher bodies ” of the 
Democracy, and of these there have been many. They are 
always changing either within themselves or as a means to 
make way for some more enlightened, more democratic body 
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of people to whom the Democracy entrusts more powers either 
for grading or for policy. The religious body is self-elected, and 
the “ common man ” has gradually realised the serious outlook 
and reliable judgment of these boys who have proposed to 
themselves that they set a high standard of personal example, 
and to try to “ love their neighbours.” The moral grading has 
been entirely placed in their hands, and although they Siem- 
selves did not court this work, they accepted in response to the 
wishes of the Democracy. These committees, these meetings, 
these bodies, where the opinions of each and every boy is taken 
into account, where their own votes can decide and make law, 
where speaking is encouraged and where individuality becomes 
apparent, I feel, give such training that not only broadens the 
outlook, but develops the mind and imparts self-confidence. 
The grades impart self-respect and have now become an impor¬ 
tant feature to the boys in their lives not only confined to 
school, and justice under their fellows imparts self-discipline. 
I have now seen from the outside and from witlfin a good 
number of these committees and can see that they are not 
selfish, but try to give assistance to those of the Democracy 
who seem to be failing. An immense amount of good is done 
in this way as can well be imagined with sincerity as a back¬ 
ground. 

T have also seen from both points of view the system of 
justice which we have here. Of course my idea as a minister, 
of what is a just punishment, can be over-ruled by the court if 
the boy brings it up for trial, but again I feel it speaks well for 
the sincerity of the system that advantage is seldom attempted 
from it. The most important factor gained from our method 
is, I think, the goodwill between the boy who gives the punish¬ 
ment and the boy to whom it is given; I nearly said that in 
every case this was so, but I can remember one boy at least 
who always thought he had a grudge, and although there would 
be no ill feeling on the part of the minister it would not be so 
with him. This difficulty, I should imagine, is rarely absent 
from a large body of people. 

Perhaps it would seem that when all our Democracy work 
is taken into account—and as the boy advances up the school 
the more he finds—our school work might suffer. This we 
find is not the case and surely it is not likely to be so. Demo¬ 
cracy, as I have said, gives self-confidence by responsibilities, 
and in any walk of life responsibilities add interest. Thus it 
may be that our responsibilities in the boarding house serve 
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as a partial relaxation from academic studies. But not only 
are we encouraged in the pursuit of our individual hobbies, 
both in school and boarding house, but every opportunity is 
given for the sake of culture; a gramophone, an orchestra, a 
choir, individual instruments, aU and more have their place. 
It is such activities as these I have mentioned that make life at 
school so full. There is no moping or laziness, there is 
extremely little dishonesty, there is happiness and goodwill— 
I could go on. Sufficient be it for me to say the spirit 
is there. 

These are the impressions of one who has seen at work the 
vital machinery of this Democracy from without, as a 
“ citizen ” of no office, and from within as an active participant. 

Editor’s Note 

1. The School is a maintained Grammar School, so the 
system must embrace all comers and not merely those whose 
parents wish to give their children this type of treatment. 

2. A clear distinction must be drawn between the Boarding 
House system—the Democracy—and the system for the whole 
school. A modified system exists for the latter, but the process 
of learning that freedom means responsibility rather than 
licence is very much slower. Perhaps it will never be learnt with 
half the school day boys. 

3. Two main ideas lie behind everything: 

(a) Self-government must be as nearly as possible a reality. 
A school council whose “ decisions ” are subject to the head 
master’s veto is unreal. Budding democrats at such schools 
have said to me; “ Why should we bother to be sensible? We 
can make any suggestion—if it is unwise the head-master will 
put matters right.” Since, obviously, boys cannot order every¬ 
thing themselves the Constitution maps out two fields of 
authority: the decision of the Democracy is absolute except 
for matters concerning Health and Finance, in which the head¬ 
master can make rules. Such rules are seldom necessary since 
the Constitution admits the “Principle of the Expert”—the 
various chicks are not incubated according to the whim of the 
Minister of Livestock, but according to the temperature chart 
provided by the County Poultry Instructress; and the orders 
of the Matron are obeyed in (almost) the same way that the 
average adult obeys his doctor’s orders. School work is not a 
Boarding House matter. 

(ft) It will be noticed that the articles by the boys are 
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concerned with Democracy as a way of life rather than as a form 
of government. I feel that the mechanism of government is a 
matter of secondary importance. It is merely a field of activity 
in which the boys, while still young, can be faced, in a manner 
very real to them, with those problems of social, moral, and 
spiritual conduct which so few of our generation have satis¬ 
factorily solved. My own impression, after seven years, is of 
greater happiness, less tidiness, and a considerably higher moral 
standard in both the wide and narrow sense. 

4. The only answer I have yet found to the two standard 
questions “ Doesn’t it produce prigs ” and “ How can you keep 
boys in order when they address you everywhere by your 
nickname” is—“Come and see.” 


2. A DICKENS PROJECT 
An account of an experiment carried out in tlie Manor 
Lane School for Physically Handicapped Boys, London. 
Compiled by E. F. E. Jefferson and G. J. Turpin, and including 
some personal impressions written by the boys themselves} 


1 

T he Education Act of 1870 ensured a place in school for 
every English boy and girl and a great social revolution was 
begun. But educationists soon saw that there was much to be 
done before it could be said that the nation’s children were 
being educated. The huge classes and the method of “ payment 
by results ”, for example, were two features which made it 
impossible for even the most conscientious teacher to do much 
for those children who could not keep pace at the average rate 
of progress. And among those unfortunates were the educa¬ 
tionally sub-normal, the physically handicapped, those suffering 
from malnutrition and the fike. 

In London and other large centres of population a system 
of Special Schools was advocated, but it was many years before 

^ N.B, This account is a strictly personal one and must not be taken 
as representing, either in whole or in part, the views of the London 
County Council, or as formulating a line of policy with which the 
L.C.C. wishes to associate itself. 
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a real move was made. In 1888 a Royal Commission recom¬ 
mended that provision should be made for children who, 
“ from special circumstances would seem to require exceptional 
methods of education.” Many zealous teachers and medical 
experts worked untiringly in the cause for “ mentally 
defectives”, special classes were organised and, in 1892, two 
experimental schools were opened in London; but it was not 
until the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act was passed in 1899 that Local Education Author¬ 
ities were authorised to establish special schools. In the following 
year, two schools were provided in London for “ crippled ” 
children. Thus were laid the foundations of London’s Special 
Schools. 

A half-century has seen the building up of a comprehensive 
system of special education under the permissive legislation of 
the 1899 Act. The first open-air school for delicate children 
came in 1907, schools for the blind, partially-sighted, deaf, all 
succeeded in due course. By the 1944 Act, local authorities 
have a statutory duty to provide these special facilities, but it 
is realised that the problem presents many difficulties, 
especially in the less densely populated areas, where the urban 
system of day special schools could not be adopted. 

In the County of London we have some two dozen day 
schools for the “Physically Handicapped” category alone; 
half of them for boys and girls together in the primary age 
group and six each for boys and girls from 11 to 16 years of age 
in one-sex schools. At Manor Lane is a secondary school with 
accommodation for 80 P.H. boys living within an area of about 
50 square miles in the south-east corner of London. It was 
opened in January 1945 under the post-war reorganisation 
scheme in which separate schools for juniors, elder boys and 
elder girls became the accepted pattern. At the moment, we 
have a roll of about 50. One third of our boys are heart cases 
(acquired or congenital), infantile paralysis constitutes the next 
largest group (8 boys), while, for the rest, we have those suffer¬ 
ing from non-pulmonary tuberculosis, nerve and muscular 
diseases, congenital deformities or injuries, osteomyelitis. There 
are two class masters, a handicraft teacher, and a visiting 
instractor in tailoring. We have facilities for boot-repairing 
and leatherwork and expect that, with an increase in our 
numbers, we shall be able to have an instructor in this valuable 
craft which has always been a feature of the P.H. curriculum. 
By giving instruction in these crafts, we do not aim primarily at 
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teaching the trade, although any boy showing a particular 
aptitude may be passed on later to a technical school for that 
purpose. The idea is rather to provide opportunity for interest¬ 
ing study and practical work in subjects with a cultural back¬ 
ground which, nevertheless, have a useful purpose appreciated 
from the start by the boys. The instructors give talks on the 
history of their crafts, the origins and manufacture of the 
materials used and so, while fostering a joy in work with the 
hands, assist in the general education of their groups. 

As well as the teaching staff, we have a nursing sister who 
has care of the medical records, manages the frequent medical 
inspections, keeps an eye on personal hygiene, clinic and hos¬ 
pital appointments, treats minor ailments, superintends the 
mid-day meal and acts generally as a civilising influence among 
so many males. 

Transport for the children is provided by the County 
Council, but boys are encouraged, on the recommendation of 
the school doctor, to make their own way to and from school 
by public vehicles, and about one-third of them are able to 
do so. 


u 

The small school, as all the world knows, has so many dis¬ 
advantages that “ multilateral ”, “ comprehensive ”, “ tripartite ” 
have become the shibboleths of the educational reformer. But 
it is as weU to remember that small schools also have their 
merits, especially for abnormal children. The special problems 
confronting the teacher in a P.H, school are adequately dealt 
with only where each child can be treated as an individual 
member of a small community. His loss of schooling, narrow 
outlook, too great rehance on others and consequent lack of 
initiative, inabiUty to concentrate and persevere, his isolation 
from the ordinary life of his fellows—all these are concomitant 
handicaps which must be treated with the same individual care 
that the surgeon bestows upon physical handicap. School life 
must be made lively and satisfying in a happy, intimate atmo¬ 
sphere; for happiness is a better medicine than medicine and 
renders the mind more receptive of educational influences. 

In a small school there need be few restrictions—a great joy 
to boys who, perhaps for years, have been frustrated—while 
it is easy to ensure an ordered life through a continuous process 
of self-discipline fostered by work and play and correct social 
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behaviour. The school must be a community where the indi¬ 
viduals learn to fit themselves for the larger world in which 
they will spend their adult lives, for the P.H. child must some¬ 
times feel that he belongs nowhere. In aU the ordinary contacts 
of life he is an exception; only in school can he meet everybody 
else on a comparatively equal footing. Here, then, must be his 
training ground in community. 

In view of our particular problems, we decided, from the 
first, to foster group activities and among these came the 
preparation of a “ play ” for presentation on our “ Open Day ”, 
to which parents and friends would be invited. So far, so good; 
but not far enough. The benefit was confined largely to the 
actors, it was a thing apart from the daily life of the school 
and its preparation interfering with the curriculum, the essential 
unity of school life was broken. In the following year, there¬ 
fore, we chose a play with a background that would provide 
material for the school work and so tend to unify rather than 
disrupt our activities. Moli^re’s Mddicin Malgri Lui had 
appealed to us in youth and we now made a free translation, 
not scholarly, perhaps, but carrying over, we fondly hoped, 
the fun which Moli^re put into the original. Correlation with 
other subjects proved so interesting and fruitful that we deter¬ 
mined to pursue the “ Project Method ” wholeheartedly in the 
following year. 

Casting round for a subject, we finally chose Charles 
Dickens. The boys were familiar with some of his works 
through their reading; most of them had seen the film Great 
Expectations', many of them had attended a dramatisation 
of Nicholas Nickleby at a local theatre. We discovered (as was 
most natural) that their introduction to the author had created 
a favourable impression, so that we started with two initial 
psychological advantages: the boys had already entered on the 
path and had found the prospect pleasing. 

While considerable planning was necessary, we determined 
from the outset not to be too restricted, but to follow any track 
which led in the general direction. The main plan was to 
dramatise some portion of a Dickens novel for the purpose 
of presenting it at the annual School Exhibition and Entertain¬ 
ment; and to arrange the curriculum so that, as far as possible, 
all school activities should have a bearing on this main purpose. 
Our chart showed the development which is described briefly 
in the following pages by masters and boys. 
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HI 

A Dickens project is naturally concerned with the Life and 
the Works; for convenience, let us commence with the 
Life. 

Much of Dickens is more thoroughly appreciated as his 
earlier hfe is better known and this, in turn, is more accurately 
understood in its social setting. Some attention had to be paid, 
therefore, to nineteenth-century social history and a syllabus 
full of “ human ” interest was easy to devise. In itself good 
educational material, in this instance it was of twofold benefit, 
providing also a framework for the Dickens scene. 

An integral part of our scheme was the arrangement of 
educational visits which, beneficial to all children, are more 
especially so to the physically handicapped who are not 
normally able to go far afield and whose experiences are con¬ 
sequently very narrow and outlook limited. The obvious 
excursions were to those places connected with Dickens him¬ 
self or those described in his books. Who better to guide us 
than the Dickens Fellowship, that admirable association of 
Dickens lovers who, by fostering an interest in Dickensia, keep 
his memory green and, by good comradeship and judicious 
philanthropy, continue in our day and generation those 
humanitarian enterprises so dear to the heart of their hero. 

This proved a happy connection and most fruitful. The 
members were keenly interested and did all they could to help. 
Parties of our boys were shown over Dickens’s House in 
Doughty Street, Holborn, and all the numerous relics and 
mementoes displayed and described till Dickens seemed to live 
again. The offer of authentic costumes for the characters of 
our play was gladly accepted, as were also the services of com¬ 
petent guide members for our projected visits to Gad’s Hill 
Place and the Rochester district. We were allowed access 
to the library and when, eventually, we decided to base our 
play on The Old Curiosity Shop, we were able to make 
our researches in the valuable collection contained on its 
shelves. 

The Fellowship preserves also a series of lantern slides. We 
have a lantern at school and some of the older boys have pre¬ 
pared and given lectures. So here we had the opportunity for 
further useful work. Then there were the pictures at Dickens’s 
House. Those of scenes from the novels were valuable as period 
studies and created in the minds of the boys the correct 
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atmosphere of the times; so that, for example, when they later 
visited the George Inn at Southwark they could, in imagination, 
re-dress it in its nineteenth-century setting. 

The journal of the Fellowship, “ The Dickensian ”, proved 
useful to the teachers and one or two of the boys showed 
interest in some of the articles. The whole school awaits the 
next issue with a sense of Uvely expectation, for the editor, who, 
with other members, honoured us by his presence at our play, 
is including in it an account of our project. 

A further development of our dealings with the Fellowship 
gave great joy to aU concerned. Food parcels arrived around 
Christmas time from the Christchurch, N.Z. branch. Letters 
of thanks were sent back by air mail and we are now in process 
of cementing this empire bond by the despatch of letters and 
art work to schools in the Christchurch district. 

With these indications of how a study of Dickens’s life 
embraced many interests of educational value in a realistic 
and lively way, we will now turn our attention to those develop¬ 
ments connected with our chosen book. 

Ah'eady familiar with Dickens, the boys were keen to turn 
to The Old Curiosity Shop. After reading and discussion, 
lantern lectures and written work, we decided on the dramatisa¬ 
tion of that part of the tale which teUs of the Single Gentleman’s 
search for his brother and Little Nell. 

A sense of unity is essential to a project, and in its parts we 
also aimed at lesser unities: each study was more or less com¬ 
plete in itself while related to the whole. The stage presenta¬ 
tion, therefore, though only portraying a part of the story, had 
to be an entity. The . chosen part satisfied this condition and 
contained good material for its purpose. Commencing with 
the arrival of the Single Gentleman at Sampson Brass’s house, 
and working through to the eve of his departure with Kit and 
Mr. Garland for the village in which Little Nell and her grand¬ 
father had found their last refuge, the scenes had plenty of 
movement and vitality, provided tiie requisite number and type 
of characters and occupied about an hour. The story to be told 
was simple enough and unfolded itself in easy sequence. That 
we were able to introduce the Punch and Judy scene was an 
added advantage. 

At this point, the development of the project entailed a 
division of labour. Some must act, others make scenery, etc., 
others again busy themselves in the preparation of programmes, 
tickets and the rest. Careful selection was made in grouping 
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boys for the various tasks, but nobody was necessarily restricted 
to one group. 


IV 

Now of all the arts, that of the theatre has that magical touch 
of romance which has caught the imagination of all peoples, of 
all ages, of all times, from the primitive savage with his war 
dance and the little children playing “ Mothers and Fathers ”, 
to the sublime conceptions of Shakespeare and Diaghileff and 
the exquisite foolery of Crock and the Marx Brothers. 

Obviously the drama, whose appeal is even stronger to 
children, the greater part of whose days are filled with “ play¬ 
acting”, presents an excellent medium for education, although 
its limitations seem more severe by reason of the lack of 
emotional and physical experiences and of technical know¬ 
ledge in the young. 

In professional and most amateur companies “ the play’s the 
thing.” All is subservient to the art—to the interpretation of 
the creator’s work. The player expresses or projects his indiv¬ 
idual personality into a very different personality as he believes 
was conceived by the author, while the producer, artists and 
technicians provide the setting, which may the better enable 
the players to do so most successfully. This is the “ be all ” and 
“ end all ” of it. 

In school there are other aspects to consider. The play is "a 
means to a double end—increasing the background knowledge 
of the child, and providing an opportunity for self-expression 
through the art. 

By “ background knowledge ” is meant the child’s awareness 
of his relations with the rest of the world, and, if we believe 
the maxim, “Learn by doing”, here is an effective way to 
carry it out. Moreover, as part of a “ Project ”, the play helps 
to crystallise, in the child’s mind, the teaching received in other 
parts of the school. 

The term “ self-expression ” is used widely (and loosely) of 
recent years. To some, it means casting aside all the teachings 
and technique evolved through the centuries in a wild effort to 
be free of restrictions. But if to daub masses of quarrelling 
colours upon a canvas in such a shape as only the artist (I use 
the term with some misgiving) can understand, distorting the 
natural forms as to be unrecognisable to the average man— 
it to do this is self-expression then, surely, the work expresses 
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an insentient or unorganised self, and serves inadequately to 
hide a lack of skUl or integrity. At the best, it is like smashing 
crockery to relieve one’s temperamental distiurbances, and may 
usefully serve such a purpose; but that is not art, nor should 
it be taught to children as such. 

Self-expression in art is a disciplined, lucid utterance in one 
form or another of tliose spiritual and mental workings within 
us, constantly clamouring for release, by means of a technique 
acquired and invented over the years, only the genius acquiring 
it by leaps and bounds and inventing it as easily. The artist 
sees visions and, by means of this technique, shows them to 
his feUow-men according to their sensitivity. 

The play especially creates an environment such as is neces¬ 
sary for this expression, most usefully so in the case of children 
who are constantly having new experiences and inspirations 
and feeling emotions they hardly know how to express. This 
applies equally to adolescents as to younger children. 

This may bring a smile from the reader who may have 
worked with secondary school children—especially those of 
the “ Modern ” school—and the protest, “ I see very few signs 
of the ‘ visionary gleam ’ in these boys, or those girls.” And 
how right he probably is, so have our formal educational 
methods suppressed those visions, by merely denying them 
sufiBcient outlet! 

Text-book learning for children of average or lower intelli¬ 
gence tends to smother rather than to stimulate interest, and in 
the art room “ free art ” does not assist self-expression without 
the teachings of technique and opportunities for the assimila¬ 
tion of ideas in the form of facilities for research being provided. 
Incidentally, more and better training in the discipline of the 
artist and the craftsman can, at least, partially compensate for 
the lack of moral discipline in so many homes to-day when, 
due to the war and other causes, parents so neglect their 
responsibilities in this direction. 

Thus we have found too much licence in the art room, a 
tendency towards a rigid sterility in the classroom, and a moral 
licence outside of the two. 

Of recent years, however, even during the disorganisation 
caused by war, more and more experimental work has been 
done, finding new and better methods of education. 

If, then, ordinary healthy children lack opportunity for 
development of means of expression in the arts, how much 
more will this be so in the case of our Special School children, 
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with their handicaps of complete or partial lack of sight, hearing 
or speech, the invalid and cripple? 

The problems peculiar to Special School children are two¬ 
fold. 

Firstly comes their physical incapacity to share in some or 
many of the normal activities of their fellow creatures—seeing, 
hearing, speaking, performing manual operations, locomotion, 
etc. 

Secondly, and arising from the former, is the psychological 
disturbance due to frustration, especially shock at losing a 
faculty once possessed, as in paralysis following injuries or 
infantile paralysis. Sometimes this takes the ego-centric form 
form of morbid self-pity or sometimes self-importance at finding 
oneself the object of much attention from nurses and doctors, 
or apparently preferential treatment in the home. 

The presentation of a school play, with its numerous and 
varied activities gives the teacher wonderful opportunities of 
tackhng these problems with success. 

Essentially, die selection of a play, in the first place, is made 
with an eye to its educational possibilities, and although a work 
of one of the great masters—originally planned in the form of 
a novel or poem, and translated into the different medium of 
the theatre—may not appear suitable to the dramatic purist, 
it may be very desirable for our purpose in school. 

Such was our choice of scenes adopted from Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop, and the results seem to have justified it. 
Primarily, it was part and parcel of the school “ project ” based 
on Dickens, with all its ramifications. 


V 

Let us examine some of the activities arising directly from 
the play and see what educational scope they offer. 

The first group arise from the production and mainly affect 
the actors. Where a definite purpose is served, the mental 
exercise of learning by heart is excellent training in concentra¬ 
tion, particularly needed by children who have missed much 
valuable mental discipline due to frequent or prolonged 
absences from school. 

There is little enough speech training in schools of any type 
these days, but the extra work put in with a spastic boy was 
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handsomely repaid. Normally his speech is only half-intelHgible, 
his movements jerky and iU controlled, his gait a limp, but his 
I.Q. well above average. He has felt very hopeless at times but, 
cast for the part of a servant girl, whose character is partly 
formed about his own personality, he is a great success, and 
who can measure the mental and spiritual uplift he gets from 
the spontaneous acclamations of the crowd instead of the usual 
badly concealed pity? And the real triumph lay in his success¬ 
fully overcoming some and hiding the rest of his defects under 
the cloak of his act. 

He has told his story in another chapter under the title, 
“ Acting in a Play.” 

The dwarf who confided one day that he was often miserable 
because “ everybody in the street takes the ‘ Mickey ’ out of 
me”, turned his oddity to good purpose in creating a new 
“Sampson Brass” yet absolutely Dickensian in nature and, 
instead of derision, merited and obtained respect for his skilful 
performance. Who can measure his exaltation? 

" Walking the boards ” calls for a fine sense of balance (the 
word has a double entendre deliberately intended) and to teach 
children the principles of stage movements and grouping is to 
introduce them to an advanced and fascinating form of compo¬ 
sition in drawing. 

Parallel with all this run the tasks of staging the play—the 
stage-manager’s department. 

For two terms, the senior art class designed and made 
models, built and painted scenery, constructed realistic 
properties, and, as a side line, constructed, fitted and decorated 
a puppet stage—aU this being the practice of what they had 
learned or were stiU learning in the handicraft-shop, art room 
and classroom. Much research was necessary in the school 
library, and never have youngsters worked harder than these— 
and they enjoyed it !— More backward boys undertook simpler 
commissions and others found the iimumerable activities going 
on around them admirable subjects for their painting. 

A visit to a local theatre proved most stimulating and there, 
with the stage manager, electrician and staff—an enthusiastic 
band of instructors—the boys penetrated the mysteries of scene 
changing and the secrets of stage lighting. Incidentally, the 
theatre manager was kind enough to lend certain equipment to 
the school—most helpful co-operation! 

When it was the boys’ turn to erect and shift scenery, nothing 
but the professional method would do. A team of four—^two 
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of them heart cases, moving only the light stuff—^handled five 
different scenes in little more than an hour’s performance. They 
learned something about organisation! 

We now realise that there were too many scenes, and we shall 
not attempt more than two, or at the most three, in future. 

On visiting Dickens’s House in London, the cast were fitted 
with costumes—true to the parts and the period, and the whole 
party found much of interest. 

On the business side of the production we have the organisa¬ 
tion and printing. The latter in itself was a major undertaking. 
In the English lessons, boys composed an invitation giving 
particulars of the coming performance and exhibition of school 
work. This was an exciting variation of the weekly essay, and 
proved no mean task. Was it by chance that a heart case pro¬ 
duced the best effort and, as he could undertake only sedentary 
work, became the “master printer”? That invitation was set 
up by this boy, the galley proof corrected once only, and then 
printed with the assistance of one or two others. The tickets 
were printed by the same boys and then the programmes. 

O those programmes! A visit to a famous paper mill and 
a printing works had inspired the boys to ambitious ideas, and 
the selected design for the cover was another fine achievement 
for a boy whose “ Safety First ” poster is being exhibited 
throughout the borough in the Road Safety Campaign. It 
necessitated scale enlargement, accurate tracing and cutting 
several lino blocks—suitable work for a haemophilia and 
asthma case. 

The printing, on a paper kindly supplied by the paper miU, 
taxed the boys’ ingenuity and capabilities to the utmost. The 
inside pages also taught the boys something of the craftsman’s 
skill and care, and although the finished programmes were not 
produced without much travail, many disappointments and 
repetitions, they were a great triumph. 

Direction signs for the exhibition, “ exit ” signs, posters and 
numbered and lettered labels for seats give other less robust 
boys quiet work in the art room. 

Arising from all this and from collaboration in work of the 
Lewisham Children’s Theatre Guild—the first of its kind in 
this country, I beheve—^was a Punch and Judy show, puppets 
and stand made in the school, two junior boys being the 
puppeteers. This was too good to neglect, and was easily 
incorporated into the Dickens play. Messrs. Codlin and Short 
actually presented their Punch and Judy show to the “ Single 
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Gentleman ”, the household of Sampson Brass and the urchins 
of Bevis Marks. 

And now, on a stage constructed by the boys with scenery 
designed and painted by them, was presented a puppet 
performance in three scenes, the string puppets being made and 
dressed in the juniors’ classroom, and operated by the young¬ 
sters. What an exciting pursuit for any children and what a 
delight to the physically handicapped! He who cannot walk 
makes his doU walk, and he who will never move far from his 
chair inspires his deep-sea diver, in a fantastic fairyland of 
coral, to fight and vanquish the loathesome octopus. 

Much of what has been said about the production of the 
play can be repeated about the puppetry. The ramifications and 
opportunities are many. 

To-day, in retrospect, we see our successes and our failures, 
mistakes and omissions and jobs over which we dissipated our 
energies. But what were our achievements compared with those 
realised in previous years with more conventional methods? 

The answer depends on one’s educational outlook, but if 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, organisation, team work, patience, 
achievement in art and craft that astonished the boys themselves, 
and victory over physical handicaps count for anything, no 
other two terms have proved so fruitful. And every boy contri¬ 
buted to the whole. The one-legged boy took a part where he 
could remain seated, and the under-developed boy that of a 
small child, the weak folded programmes and the strong hoisted 
scenery. 

Increase in background knowledge cannot be measured, but 
we are constantly aware of it. The boys are more articulate in 
their art and craft work, suggesting that the discipline and 
technique learned leads to freer expression. 

The School Play as part of Project, or on its owm, is so elastic, 
so adaptable and so universal in its scope and yet can be made 
so peculiar to the environment and character of the individual 
school, that it presents great opportunities in the Modern School 
of the future, and, when the pupils of that school are physically 
handicapped, provides the teacher with means of reaching every 
child, and calling on every child to give his or her fullest 
co-operation. 

Surely, that way lies success. 
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THE BOYS TELL THEIR STORY 


My Part in the Play 
John Webber—Talipes {Age 13) 

1 WAS sitting in my classroom when Mr. Turpin, the big boys’ 
teacher, came into the room. He wanted four boys to tahe part 
in the play which was called “The Old Curiosity Shop.” 
Luckily I was picked. We stepped out in the hall and Mr. 
Turpin told us what our parts were. When we were told we 
were very excited for we were going to be street urchins. You 
all know how boys like to get dirty. The following day we had 
our rehearsal. We were surprised when our master said, “ Strip 
to the waist”, for we thought that we were going to have 
costumes, but we did not let that worry us. After stripping to 
the waist we were shown our positions. I forgot to mention 
that there were two posh boys as well, as the schoolboys’ saying 
is. After taking our places we were told what we had to do. 
First, we, the urchins, went on—we pretended we were following 
a Punch and Judy show round. Then the two posh boys came 
on, and as they passed us they turned up their noses at us. At 
this we started to shout at them. Then a fight started between 
us. One of the Punch and Judy men, hearing the fight, came 
out from behind the Punch and Judy show, and stopped the 
fight and silence reigned once again. Then the Punch and Judy 
show began. How the audience laughed when Punch held the 
baby upside down. Soon it was over and the audience gave a 
great applause. Then after the applause had finished the 
curtains went down and that was the end of our little part 
which we all enjoyed doing. 

Acting in a Play 

John Hollingsworth—Chorea (Age 15) 

For the first few weeks after we first heard the proposal to 
make a play out of some scenes from Charles Dickens’s novel, 
“ The Old Curiosity Shop ” we read the book. We read it every 
Friday afternoon. At first we read it for ourselves, and I soon 
got left behind as I am not a very fast reader. I got up to about 
page 55. Then our head-master decided to read it out to us. 
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I did not like this because up to page 55 I knew what was going 
to happen next. He told us a lot about Dickens. After about six 
weeks we got the book of the play. This was much better. 
About ten or eleven of us took various parts. I liked to take 
the part of either Codlin or Short, but it was suggested that I 
would be better as the servant girl and after a time I agreed. 
After that I always acted as “ the Marchioness ” in the class¬ 
room rehearsals. Then the cast was picked. We went ofi at 
different times of the day into different rooms and did parts of 
the play over and over again until we became “ word perfect.” 
That took a long time. Now and then we went off on educa¬ 
tional visits. We went to the paper mills, and we also went to 
the “ Old Curiosity Shop ” and to Dickens’s House, in Doughty 
Street, near Grays Inn Road. There we saw many things to do 
with Dickens, such as letters and portraits and models of him 
in clay and plaster. This house is now looked after by the 
Dickens Fellowship, an organisation, the New Zealand branch 
of which sent some of my friends parcels of food. There, too, 
we had our first glimpse of the costumes that we were to wear 
in the play. My friends, Crawley, Ware, Alder, and Cordrey 
looked very good as Dick Swiveller, the single gentleman, Sally 
Brass, and Codlin. 

Now the stage comes and is erected at one end of the school 
hall by some of the boys. It looks very small to me. Our lessons 
are interrupted and every odd moment we get we are saying 
our lines to ourselves and to each other. We start to read up 
things about Dickens, then things start arriving for the play, 
such as a drum, a mouth organ, a round ruler, and a lot of 
feathers for quill pens. As soon as the stage is put up we have 
our rehearsals on it. We did not fetch our costumes back with 
us from Dickens’s House but left them there to be altered and 
pressed. The scenery is being painted by some more boys, and 
is getting on very well so far as I can see. Most of us know 
our lines by now, so we do not need the books much, and our 
teacher starts taking us for acting on the stage. We now have 
some of the scenery finished so we put it up. It is much better 
to be able to go through a door, instead of just imagining it to 
be there. The teacher has some new ideas: he tells me to use 
gestures to help me to remember my part; he tells another boy 
not to stare vacantly but to watch and try and swat an 
imaginary fly on the wall. Then we went up to Dickens’s House 
again and get the costumes, which look nice. For the next few 
weeks we rehearse in our costumes. I have to have special 
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speech training to make sure that my voice is loud enough and 
clear enough. In the rehearsals we have some difficulty in find¬ 
ing enough boys to do the scene shifting. Scenery is too heavy 
for heart cases or many of the orthopaedic cases. But then a boy 
comes back out of hospital and he helps so we get on all right 
after all. Our teacher makes us practise the actions in every 
bit of spare time. Then we have a dress rehearsal, which goes 
off well. After that we give the infants’ department, and then 
the junior department, a show. One boy is away so another 
boy takes his place at a moment’s notice. He has to hide his 
book in his hat which he carries, and read it out. Then comes 
the first night, we wait at the side of the stage for our cues to 
go on. Dick Swiveller goes on, it seems ages before I get my 
cue. Then I go on, blinking in the bright lights. I say my part 
and go off, nearly faffing over the doorstep as I go out. Then 
comes the big night, my parents are here, also my sister and 
brother, sitting in the third row back from the stage. I get 
ready to go on but the door won’t open! The stage manager 
rushes up and gets it open just in time for me to go on. There 
is a lady in the audience with a very loud laugh which nearly 
makes me burst out laughing, and I get off as quickly as I can. 
When I get home I say, “ Thank goodness it is over, but I did 
enjoy it.” 


The Birthday Party 

Douglas Ball—Nephrectomy for Tuberculosis (Age 13) 

Just before Easter at Manor Lane School we gave an enter¬ 
tainment which included puppet plays and some scenes from 
“ The Old Curiosity Shop.” I myself was acting in one of the 
puppet shows called “The Birthday Party.” It included a 
Golliwog whose birthday it was, a rocking horse which I was 
working, and two sihy wooden dolls. It was a laughable kind 
of show, with these two silly wooden dolls lying across the floor 
singing, “ we want to dance ”, and me. the rocking horse, in one 
part having to do a dirty kind of laugh, I don’t think I shall 
ever forget that. The other two puppet plays were called “ The 
Diver’s Dilemma” and “Supernatural.” The diving scene 
started when the diver was exploring a sunken ship carrying 
gold. Later he was attacked by an octopus and at the end he 
struck his opponent a mighty blow that finished him off. The 
next scene, called “ Supernatural ”, started one stormy night 
when John had just got home from attending to a sick mare. 
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Then Mary started telling John about the Manor House and 
how it was supposed to be haunted. At last they fall off to 
sleep, and while they are asleep strange things happen. The 
poker, shovel, and fire tongs start to dance about, when that 
finishes the tablecloth changes into a ghost and starts to dance 
about. Then suddenly Mary awakes and gives a scream. John 
awakes, startled at this. Then Mary says to John, “I thought 
you didn’t believe in ghosts.” Well, that is all of the puppet 
plays. 


Our Punch and Judy Show 
John Gale—Spinal bifida (Age 13) 

Last year we were asked to take part in a show at Lewisham 
Town Hall called “ Old Ocean.” So we decided to do a Punch 
and Judy show. Being as our school is Manor Lane School we 
decided to call ourselves Manor Marionettes. First we began 
to make our puppets. 

Making puppets is very easy. First you must carefully model 
the heads in likeness to the people you are modelling. When 
this is done wait till dry and vaseline all over. Then stick seven 
layers of pink and white tissue paper on the heads; layers go 
on alternately. 

The Punch and Judy show was at last completed with stage 
and puppets, which consisted of Punch and Judy and the baby. 
Now the trouble was to find the boy to manipulate these 
puppets. Mr. Cook our teacher asked the boys one at a time 
to work the puppets. A decision was made and B. Ridler and 
I were selected for this. This show went with success. Next 
we were requested to go to a party and then to a school where 
we entertained infants. And the latest show we did was our 
Easter show. In this we did our Punch and Judy in a play called 
“ The Old Curiosity Shop ” by Charles Dickens, which was a 
very good play. I would like to teU you about it but I regret 
there is not enough time. 

... 

Woodwork for a Play 
Roy Ware—Osteomyelitis (Age 14) 

Well to start off we got two tables, six feet, by two feet, by 
three feet. It was very interesting to see the puppet stage taking 
shape, from the two tables. 
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We all enjoyed our work immensely which made it pleasant 
to do. It was a combined effort of the teacher and boys which 
made the job easier and quicker. 

First there was the job of finding the dimensions, when that 
was done, there was the sawing and planing. After that came 
the making of the joints. 

As you know wood is scarce so that we had to improvise 
with odds and ends, which made it very hard work. 

After we had finished the woodwork there were the curtains 
to be made, and the stage to be painted. After it was done we 
look back and it was a pleasure to have made it. 

Furniture for puppet stage 

In making furniture for the puppet stage everything was 
scaled down to quarter size. 

These are the things we had to make, two rocking chairs, 
one table, two small kitchen chairs, and one rocking horse, 
In making the furniture there was great difficulty in putting it 
together as it was very small, and we had to take great care. 
Each piece of wood had to be exact in size and shape—^very 
delicate work! 

It was exhilarating to see the puppet furniture taking shape 
as it was so tiny, and we got more and more interested as it 
approached the final stage. 

Then came the finishing, the most important part of all, 
which, if not done properly, would have spoilt all of our work 
and also wasted time, which was very precious as we were 
reaching the climax of the school’s activities. 

The Scenery for the Play 
Gordon Murray—Rheumatic Heart (Age 15) 

When first thinking of making the scenery, we started just 
after the summer holidays. 

We had weeks of quiet study, looking up different books to 
get ideas on the scenery. The book with the play, which we 
were going to do, gave us the scenes as they were supposed to 
be and with slight alterations we decided upon them. 

Designing the scenery was the next job. I enjoyed this very 
much, sketching out different ideas, based upon some sugges¬ 
tions out of the play book. But I was also thinking things out 
for the “ Puppet Stage.” The scenery they already had was 
going to be scrubbed clean and be repainted, 
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But this time the backcloth for the stage was being painted 
on, and I helped with this. We were careful not to spill any 
paint over it while working on it, but when it was finished the 
master went and got some dirty water and threw it over part 
of the scenery. Having done this he stood back and seemed 
satisfied. We looked perplexed until he explained that the 
scene was too clean. It was supposed to be a ramshackle place, 
dirty, untidy, and by doing what he had done, it looked very 
effective. I .trod on some of the props accidentally, breaking 
them. It was a wonder I wasn’t broken afterwards. 

Time is getting short now, had to find the school-keeper; 
never find him when you want him. I became an errand boy 
getting such things as pulleys, paint, screws, cord. School-keeper 
had some cord but it was rotten and no good, because we 
wanted it for lashing scenery and did not want that down on 
top of us. 

Rehearsing shifting scenery we got in a mix-up at first but 
gradually quicker and smoother, but still made a dickens of a 
row. When we were fixing up head and footlights, the footlights 
were nearly stepped upon once or twice. I stiU had my heavy 
boots on and they made me clumsy. 

The “ Puppet Stage ” was the hardest and most cumbersome 
to get off and on the stage. It was no lightweight either and 
it took four or five to take off and on, but was managed akight. 

When we were giving a show to the Junior school and every¬ 
thing was ready, there was a tense hush. Then the electric 
light fused. We were sorry to disappoint them, but nothing 
could be done about it. 

We carried on with the show, but everybody missed the 
puppets, but it was shown to them the next day. At last the 
night came. There was great excitement towards end of school 
as we were going to have tea at the expense of some kind lady 
whom we did not know. 

I didn’t know how I was going to shift scenery, I had been 
stuffing myself with as much as possible as I felt hungry, and, 
since I was going to do some work later on, I felt it my privilege 
to stuff myself. About half-past six visitors began to arrive, but 
the show did not start until another hour had past. Everyone 
had the jitters. 

The “ Puppet Show ” was brilliant, and everybody enjoyed 
it. The “ Puppet Stage ” was soon taken off, and scenery put 
up. No one except the scene shifters were allowed on the stage 
while shifting scenery. During one of the scenes we only had 
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a door in the forepart of the stage with curtains either side, 
representing a landing outside a bedroom door. While the actors 
were doing the scene we were putting up another one behind. 
The only fault was that the pulleys squeaked awfully but that 
was remedied next evening. One of the actors who came out 
of the bedroom—I should say, came through the bedroom door 
—^had only a nightshirt on. The atmosphere was warm so he 
didn’t catch cold, but he caused a good laugh. 

I had to say my little bit and immediately I had finished the 
scene I appeared in (which was the last) I had to help show 
people round back stage. 

So came the end of the first night. There wasn’t much differ¬ 
ence in the next night except I didn’t eat so much. But every one 
of us enjoyed taking part in it. And people did enjoy it I know. 

Invitations 

Peter Divall—Heart Case (Age 15) 

These were made for sending out to parents and other people 
connected with the school, inviting them to a school concert 
and exhibition of the boys’ work. 

The designing of the invitations started in the classrooms as 
an English exercise. When this was done the two best ones 
were picked out. We had to do these again, being more 
careful how they were laid out. Another boy’s and my own 
were picked as being the best and these were combined to make 
one very good one. 

The two best were picked for being the best expressed and 
laid out in the least number of words. 

I then had to set up the type. During this you have to be 
careful so as to not spell words wrong, fin the laying out I had 
to arrange the type so that the main words stood out clearly. 
This was done by using large capitals and leaving a space at 
the top and bottom. 

I Also during the laying out of the type I had to centre the 
iwords under each other so that it is neat and orderly. After 
ifthis it is ready for printing except for the trying out and 
' centering on the paper. I did the first copy or two on rough 
paper and the teacher reads it to see if there are any mistakes. 

After this I printed them. They were then ready for sending 
out to people. 

Next I printed the back of the envelopes with the school’s 
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name. These were sent, with the invitations, to the parents and 
people connected with the school. We now go on to tickets. 

These were designed by my teacher and myself and told 
people the name of the play and that the exhibition was being 
held and which seat they were to sit in. 

On the back were directions as to the best bus, tram, and 
train services to get to the school. They were then set up like 
the invitations. During the printing I had to be careful so as 
to avoid getting the paper dirty. This is harder than it sounds, 
as I was handling printing ink. 

If I wasn’t careful the ink in some extraordinary way got all 
over the place. If this happens the paper would have got dirty 
and impossible to use. 

The Story of a Programme 
John Crawley—Haemophilia {Age 14) 

Programmes! When you go to a sports stadium or a theatre 
and hear the cry of “ Programmes! ” have you ever thought of 
the hours of painstaking work put into the picture on the front 
of your programme? One day at school we were having our 
art lesson and our master said he wanted us to design a cover 
for a programme. Then a discussion arose concerning the 
various objects that were to form the picture. Points we had 
to remember were as follows; all blocks had to be cut in lino 
and you cannot cut fine lines in lino. I remember at the time 
I was fed up because I did not want to do that but I wanted to 
design the scenery, but I got down to the job and at the end of 
the morning my preliminary drawing was selected. The senior 
boys were to act scenes of the “ Old Curiosity Shop ” and the 
figures in the picture are those of Little Nell and her Grand¬ 
father, on their travels over the green earth, the hands and strings 
referring to the puppetry in our concert, and also symbolising 
the two travellers being drawn on as puppets in the hands of 
Fate. 

My next procedure was to make a master drawing from 
which I traced the various colours. Next the tracings had to be 
carboned on to lino, and then the blocks cut. All that had to 
be done with the greatest care and I found that very exacting. 
Then came the actual printing. The lino blocks were then 
taken to the printing room and set up in the machine and 
printed in the following order: light brown, green, dark brown. 
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The programme covers were printed by another boy and some 
were very dirty when finished, and another boy and I had to 
print them again on fresh paper. I would like to point out that 
in printing the work must be kept spotlessly clean, yet all 
around you is dirt and ink. 

In the meantime the inside pages were being set up in type 
by another boy and printed by him. 

Then came tragedy! They were wrong again! Too much 
ink had been used! When you look at a book the print on all 
the pages should have the same density of colour, but these 
pages had not. One side was as black as thunder whilst the 
other was just right. So a fresh lot had to be printed. Yet there 
were only three days left before the concert. In fact, one boy 
and a master came in on Saturday and Sunday mornings so that 
they would be ready and dry for Monday. 

When Monday came the programmes had to be assembled 
and about a dozen boys were sitting round a large table folding, 
dusting with french chalk, and stapling the covers and inside 
sheets together ready for the evening performance. Anybody 
looking in at the door would have seen a real hive of industry. 
We kept on all the morning and half the afternoon until they 
were finished. What a sigh of relief when we sat back and 
looked at the six neat clean piles of fifty programmes, and even 
more so in the evening when we saw the people handling and 
admiring them. 

Programmes! When I hear the cry of programmes now 
I think back and realise all the work I put into designing our 
own; how we first went to a paper mill and saw paper being 
made; our surprise at finding it made of straw and esparto 
grasses; how it went into pulp form and then a beautiful white 
paper on which were printed our programmes; and to round 
off, that jolly good tea the firm gave us before returning. Then 
again how we went to a printing works and actually saw a five- 
colorur print in progress. 1 must say these were very thrilling 
and enjoyable experiences. 

iN-.B. The education of all these boys has been seriously 
interrupted by reason of their handicap, by considerable periods 
in hospital (up to two years) and by frequent attendance at 
clinics, etc.— Editor. 
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THE DALTON EXPERIMENT 

“ A good school cannot be built on a psychology of intelli¬ 
gence, problem solving, and habit alone; its program of 
education will fail unless it springs out of the fullest use of 
feeling and expression.” 

Foundations for American Education : Harold Rugg 


1. THE DALTON SCHOOL, NEW YORK^ 
From a manuscript prepared by Genevieve L. Coy for 
the use of the Staff of the Dalton School, Autumn 1945 


W ORKING together for common purposes. So much of 
the life of the Dalton School goes on in groups that 
members of the staff are rather astonished when a person who 
does not know the school says, “ The Dalton Plan? That’s a 
method of individual instruction, isn’t it? ” Since one of the 
major purposes of the school is to help children become 
“ communicative, socially concerned and socially active 
beings ”, we provide many opportunities for boys and girls to 
work together, in order that they may learn to value the desires 

^ The Dalton School was founded in 1916 by Miss Helen Parkhurst, 
originator of the Dalton Plan and contributor of many important 
ideas to progressive education throughout the world. Some of her 
early studies and experiments were carried out in the High School at 
Dalton, Massachusetts, under the encouragement and sponsorship of 
Mrs. W. Murray Crane, .and the name of the school in New York is 
derived from that source. The school continued under the direction 
and leadership of Miss Parkhurst until her retirement in the summer 
of 1942, when Miss Charlotte Anne Keefe, former associate principal 
of the school and long associated with Miss Parkhurst in her work, 
was appointed Headmistress. 

The total school is divided into three sections. The Nursery and- 
Primary Division, for boys and girls (3+ to 8-I-) has an approximate 
total enrolrnent of one hundred children. The Middle School, also for 
boys and girls (9-|- to 13-t) has an enrolment of about 150 children. 
The Senior High School, girls only (144- to 174-) also numbers about 
150 students. In 1933 the Dalton High School was chosen as one of a 
group of thirty secondary schools in the United States to participate 
in the Eight Year Study of the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education Association. (See Teach Them 
to Live: James Hemming. Heinemann.) 
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and ideas of their fellow, and acquire the techniques needed in 
working for common purposes. These groups vary in size, from 
one or two children who seek out a quiet corner of the class¬ 
room in order to pursue an idea with which both are con¬ 
cerned, to one of a whole grade, or a whole division of the 
school. During laboratory time, it is most common to see 
groups of four or five children gathered round an adult, who is 
helping them in their work or listening to their ideas, or who is 
guiding their explorations in studio or laboratory. 

Illustrations of the kind of group activity which goes on in 
connection with academic work will indicate the variety of such 
projects. The second grade made a large “ sand-painting ”— 
about four by eight feet in size—on the floor of their work¬ 
room; they then invited other children and teachers in the 
school to come to see the painting and to listen to an explana¬ 
tion of the symbols used in it. The third grade painted a large 
mural of the planets of the solar system; they worked out the 
relative speed of the movement of the planets around the sun. 
and devised a “ dance ” in which each child who represented a 
planet moved at the proper relative speed. The fifth grade, 
planned, rehearsed and presented to their parents a long, 
complex Greek Festival, which summarised much of their year’s 
work in history, English, science, music and physical education. 

The eighth grade, in connection with their study of the human 
eye in science, made arresting and amusing posters to illustrate 
good and bad posture in reading. These were exhibited in tlie 
corridors of the Middle School. The same class made an experi¬ 
mental study of rate of reading in lights of varying strength; 
the results were shown on a large graph, which was presented 
to the Mathematics Laboratory. Finally, all the results of the 
study of vision were summarised in a dialogue for presentation 
in a school assembly. 

Before children begin to work on an activity such as we have 
mentioned, much time is spent in planning. Questions such as 
the following are raised; Is this a useful and interesting thing 
to do? What are some of the things we may learn from doing 
it? Will it be of value to people other than our group? What 
materials will we need? Where can we get them? If we have to 
buy them, how much will they cost? Can we afford to spend 
that sum of money? Can we afford to spend time enough to do 
a good job? What different kinds of work wiU be needed? Who 
would like to do each piece of work? Who is likely to do the 
best work? Who needs the experience of doing this work? Six 
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children wish to do this piece of work but only three are 
needed; how shall we decide which three to select to do it? 
When must each part of the work be finished? What will 
happen if the scenery and properties are not finished by the day 
we had planned to give the play? If the children who are 
painting the mural do not agree about the colours to use, what 
is the best thing for them to do? 

After the activity has been completed, teachers and children 
evaluate their work, through the use of such questions as the 
following: Which parts were as good as we could make them? 
Which parts were disappointing? How could they have been 
improved? What can we learn from this, to use in the next 
similar activity we undertake? Which children were particu¬ 
larly helpful? Which ones worked best with others in a group? 
Why did such-and-such a group have difficulty getting their 
part of the work done? What were the most important things 
we learned from the experience? 

Much of the learning which goes on in the school reaches its 
final “ summary ” in some form of dramatic presentation. For 
the younger children this is well illustrated by the “play” 
about the solar system which, the third grade presented for the 
pleasure of their parents. Children present in dramatic form 
the facts they have learned about various occupations, materials 
from their science study, their favourite stories, and the most 
interesting and meanin^ul events in the particular culture 
they have studied, By the time the students have reached high 
school, they usually prefer to give a play written by a competent 
dramatist, and each class except the seniors study and present 
a play which will contribute added meaning to their work in 
social studies and English. 

These experiences in dramatic form serve to make more real 
and vivid to the children the facts, ideas, and feelings involved. 
A child who has acted the part of Socrates in the Greek 
Festival will not soon forget the ideas of Socrates, and the 
methods he used for presenting them. Equally important is the 
experience in working in a group, for a common purpose. At 
one time the High School staff summarised the values they 
felt the students obtained from the production of a play, and 
these are listed here, since most of them apply equally to the 
dramatic experiences of younger children. 

In the production of a play the work done by actors, 
designers, stage crew, director and listening audience are all an 
essential part. The most gifted individual, alone in a room, 
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cannot produce a play. As students become conscious of the 
necessary part each person plays, they become more aware 
of the values of co-operation. They begin to realise that the 
success or failure of each individual has a direct effect on the 
accomplishment in which all are concerned. 

The student also has thrust upon her a growing awareness 
of problems and personalities outside herself. This may appear 
first in an increasing appreciation of the varied abilities of her 
classmates; she discovers that the girl who is “ slow in maths ” 
can make a beautiful costume, or that her friend who has “ a 
terrible time with her free-writing ” is a wonder in the part of 
the hero. Secondly, she must increase her understanding of the 
world outside of her own age-group, through projection into 
other characters and situations. She must not only know how 
a character behaves, but why he acts and speaks as he does. 
Her attention is directed towards real people who are in some 
way like the character in the play, and so her understanding 
gradually widens to include a larger circle. She must become 
familiar with ideas different from those of her own group, if 
she is to enter fully into the life of the person she is portraying. 
Since all of the students in the class study the play as a whole 
and become familiar with all the characters, these understand¬ 
ings are part of the experience of each girl. 

The play makes obvious the necessity for the formation of 
certain habits of working. (1) Accurate timing is essential to the 
production. The date for presenting the play to the students’ 
parents and friends is set before the rehearsals start, and they 
put the play on then even though they feel that they need a 
week’s more practice. This means that parts must be learned 
by a definite date, and the girl who fails to do this is very 
conscious that she has failed in her responsibility to the group. 
(2) Students find that producing a play often entails a consider¬ 
able amount of work which is, in itself, uninteresting, but 
because the total experience is so valuable in their eyes, they 
willingly undertake such drudgery. (3) They also have an 
experience in looking at their own work and that of others as 
it really is, and not as “ wishful thinking ” might imagine it to 
be. The girl who tends to excuse herself by talking of her good 
intentions, finds that such an alibi will not meet the criticisms 
of her friends if she fails to do her best in a play. 

Another advantage of the dramatic experience is that it is 
not preponderantly intellectual. It includes a large amount of 
physical activity, not only in the acting, but in the construction 
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of Stage sets, and in the making of costumes and properties. 
It involves an understanding of, and participation in. an experi¬ 
ence where the emotions play an important part, and tend to 
discourage a frequent adolescent attitude that emotions are 
“ dangerous.” The physical, emotional and intellectual 
elements are blended into a whole which is typical of the 
experiences of life. 

Finally, die staff value the enjoyment which students experi¬ 
ence in their dramatic work; the play is an activity they throw 
themselves into with whole-hearted delight. We think it 
important that chiidren and young people discover the deep 
satisfaction and joy that may result from a truly co-operative 
group activity. 

The many opportunities for group activity provided in the 
school help children to learn the values of sharing ideas, plan¬ 
ning and working together. They also teach boys and girls 
how to give both appreciation and criticism in an objective, 
helpful manner, as well as to receive praise and blame in the 
same spirit. Children discover that the most helpful suggestions 
are those wliich are most specific. To say, " That was a fairly 
good report ”, is less useful than to say, “ That report was good 
because it gave us much information, in a Uvely, interesting 
way; but it would have been better if you had told us the 
sources of the facts, and if you had not strung all the sentences 
together with ‘ ands The ability to be objective and 
impersonal when one is working with others is one of the most 
important learnings which should result from group activities. 

Understanding the Reasons for Human Behaviour 

We believe that action for the common welfare is the test of 
a “ good character.” To act wisely we must understand the 
desires and purposes which motivate individuals and groups. 
One of the purposes of the school is the gradual development 
in children of a real understanding of the motives and 
“ patterns ” of human behaviour. The discussions which take 
place in class and house meetings contribute a great deal to 
learning in this area. 

In the Primary School classes a “ discussion period ” each 
day provides opportunity for children to share their experiences 
and interests. It is also the time when difficulties in behaviour 
are presented to the group. The teacher may say, “Yesterday 
our work period was very noisy, and we were aU very tired at 
the end of the period. What do you think was the reason for so 
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much noise, and what do you think we can do about it? ” The 
children then try to analyse the problem and make suggestions 
for improvement. Or a child may present a difficulty, “ When 
most of us want to be quiet so that we can read, Tom and 
Sally disturb us by talking to us. I think they should not act 
that way.” The other children express their opinions, and Tom 
and Sally have a chance to explain their behaviour. The whole 
group then make suggestions, until one is found which promises 
to better the situation, and which is accepted by the disturbing 
boy and girl. 

In the Middle School grades discussions of behaviour are 
often in terms of general principles of behaviour. “ What is 
the best way to treat a boy or girl who disturbs others who 
wish to work quietly? ” ““^y do some children boast about 
their achievements? How should we behave when a boy or 
girl boasts to us about something he has done? ” “ Some 
children spend too much time wandering about the halls when 
they should be working. What can we do to help them' form 
better habits of work? ” _ 

Many children are able to apply these discussions of 
principles to themselves. But if a child is unable to do so, the 
House group may consider his particular problem in a House 
meeting. The questions then become, “ John continues to annoy 
those of us who wish to work quietly. Why does he behave that 
way? What can we do to help him understand that every one 
in this school has a job to do, and that we do not like it when 
someone interferes with our work? ” “ Betty seems to think 
that we will not notice what she has done, unless she boasts 
to us about it. How can we show that we do notice and appre¬ 
ciate her, and that she really does not need to boast? ” 

Similar discussions take place among a few children and a 
teacher as need arises for the clarification of a particular 
problem. The instance of two boys who liked one girl, and who 
expressed their liking in ways which annoyed the girl illustrates 
the way in which a teacher helps children to a better understand¬ 
ing of human relationships. In rare instances, when a boy or 
girl is having a particularly difficult time with himself, a teacher 
may call a group of children together, present the child’s prob¬ 
lem to them, and ask for their suggestions, help and co-opera¬ 
tion. For instance, a boy who was markedly intelligent had a 
serious reading disability, which was found to be due in consider¬ 
able measure to a serious and obscure eye defect. In his contacts 
with teachers and other children he tended to be sulky, imperti- 
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nent, and disturbing. He had entered the school at the beginning 
of the fifth grade. Many of his classmates thought he must be 
rather stupid and they disapproved of his pert remarks to well- 
liked teachers. The staff discussed the problem, and decided that 
one of them should talk to the whole class when the boy was 
absent, in order to give them some real understanding of the 
reasons for his behaviour. The teacher told them about his 
eye defect, and of the measures which were being taken for its 
correction. She asked them to think of illustrations of his 
quick thinking on questions which did not involve reading 
ability, and they soon began to realise that he was not at all 
stupid. Through discussion of questions raised by the teacher, 
the children began to understand that the boy was thoroughly 
discouraged, and that his sulkiness and impertinence expressed 
his inner conviction that he was “ no good ”. When this point 
was reached they were ready to offer suggestions as to how 
they could change their own behaviour towards the boy, in 
order to help him to develop real confidence in himself. Many 
of the children carried away from the discussion a deeper 
understanding of the importance of discovering the reasons for 
a person’s behaviour before “pronouncing judgment” on 
him. 

Work in Social Studies and English add a great deal to the 
children’s knowledge of the motives of human behaviour. 
Characters in history and literature are discussed not only in 
relation to what they did, but also with regard to the reasons 
for their behaviour. “Why do you think Socrates continued 
his teaching, in the face of so much opposition?” “How did 
Jo, in Little Women, learn to control her quick temper? ” 
“Can you think of any other ways of learning to control 
temper? Can you think of any reason to explain why some 
children express anger more quickly and frequently than others 
do? When a child has a temper tantrum, what is he trying to 
accomplish? What would happen here in school, if each of 
us had a temper tantrum whenever things did not go just as 
we want them to? ” “ In your study of the life of Thomas 
Jefferson, look for happenings which may help explain why 
he was more interested in democratic principles tiian were 
some of the other famous men who lived during the same 
period of history.” 

This study of motivations of behaviour continues through 
High School, and an effort is made to help students gain more 
exact and more subtle understanding. Technical, psychological 
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terminology is not used with the younger students, but if they 
repeat terms they have heard, such as “ inferiority complex ”, 
“ sublimation ”, etc., the psychologist’s use of these words and 
phrases is explained. By the time the girls are Seniors, their 
work in modern literature provides opportunity for discussion 
of much of the more recent scientific study of the motivations 
of behaviour, and questions raised in Social Studies involve 
some understanding of social psychology. 

In addition. Seniors may elect a course in “ Psychology ”, 
which is primarily a study of human relationships. It endeavours 
to give the student an understanding of her own purposes and 
patterns of behaviour, so that she may more effectively develop 
toward maturity. It contributes toward a similar understand¬ 
ing of the purposes of others, and thus to more satisfying 
relationships with them. The work usually begins with a 
study of the psychological development of young children; 
for material it draws on the girl’s memories of her own 
childhood, her experience in the Babies’ Nursery and on 
data gathered from some observation in the Nursery School. 
This is followed by study of the child of elementary school 
age and of the adolescent of high school age. The final part of 
the course is concerned with problems of adult life, especially 
those of work and marriage. Topics which receive special 
attention during the year include the following: tlie influence 
of parent attitudes on the development of young children; the 
active and passive approach to life: attitudes towards success 
and failure; techniques people use to escape the problems of 
life; the purpose of competitive behaviour in the life of the 
individual and in society; making friendships; the individual’s 
responsibility for his own behaviour; prejudice; the influence 
of prevailing cultural patterns on the individual’s behaviour. 

The primary purpose of all the discussion of motivation and 
human relationships is the gradual modification of behaviour, 
both in individual children and groups. To the children in the 
primary and middle schools these discussions are a natural 
part of the Dalton way of living. Some of the high school 
students go through a period of self-questioning which may be 
uncomfortable, but which is the precursor of more conscious 
and more confident self-direction towards social goals. We 
believe that knowledge of the sources of human motivations 
and application of these principles to one’s own conduct tends 
to decrease, rather than to increase, the frequent emotional and 
intellectual confusions of the adolescent years. 
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School Routines, Customs and Rules 

Just as children accept the fact that the school day begins at 
8.45, so do they accept other routines and customs of the school. 
With the younger children the teacher says, “ This is the way 
we do in this school. See, all the other children do it this way, 
and you can learn just as they did.” As the boys and girls grow 
older and become accustomed to the patterns of school living, 
they help to initiate new children into the “ Dalton way.” The 
fact that the pupils have confidence in their teacher’s friendli¬ 
ness and wisdom makes it possible to introduce marked changes 
in routine and custom, with little protest or confusion. In other 
words, most of the children believe that they are allowed to 
make their own decisions wherever it is reasonable for them to 
do so, and that it will be interesting to try out a new plan. 

Suggestions for changes in school routines and customs may 
be made by both children and teachers. Suggestions made by 
teachers are often submitted to the students for discussion, 
modification and approval. Thus, when a staff committee sub¬ 
mitted a plan for a whole-school council, the staff of the whole 
school first considered and approved it. The plan was then 
explained to the Middle School and High School students. They 
suggested a few modifications and the plan was then adopted by 
the students. 

A few illustrations will help make clearer the kind of activity 
which we include under “customs.” For many years parents 
of Dalton children have understood that the school preferred 
tliat the children do not give personal gifts to the teachers at 
Christmas. Instead, children were encouraged to bring a gift 
for the school, usually a book for one of the school libraries. 
Several years ago it was decided to change “ Book Day ” from 
the Christmas period to Lincoln’s Birthday, this date being 
chosen because books were so important to Lincoln in his early 
life. On February 12th each year one division of the school gives 
a programme for the whole school; the ideas presented are 
chosen either from Lincoln’s life, or from the wealth of material 
related to tlie importance of books in our life to-day. Then each 
child or each class comes forward and leaves on the stage his 
contribution to the school libraries. The book given need not 
be new, but may be from a child’s own library or that of his 
parents. Sometimes a class or house club together and buy a set 
of books which is too expensive for an individual to give. 
Instead of books, gifts may include records, pictures, maps, 
etc. All of the children look forward to sharing in the use of 
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the books and equipment added to the school on Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Experiences such as this, repeated year after year, 
help provide a feeling of security, a sense of the unity of all 
people in the school, and of an enduring continuity in school 
living. 

Another experience which contributes to the feeling of joy 
in the unity of the school is Arch Day, the final whole-school 
Assembly of the year. On this occasion a white picket-fence, 
with an open arch in the centre, is placed across the front of 
the stage, and is decorated with vines and flowers. Several 
days before the Assembly each gi'ade consults as to what they 
have enjoyed and valued most during the year, and as to what 
they most want to do and study during the next year. They then 
elect one or two of their number to present these ideas at the 
Arch Day programme. The President of the High School or 
the Chairman of the School Council presides at this Assembly. 
The presentation of reports from each grade serves as a brief 
summary of the work of the year; the variety in methods of 
reporting and in the ages of the class representatives adds great 
charm to the programme. 

After the reports have been given, each class marches through 
the arch, across the stage and back to their seats, while the 
audience sings the “ next grade ” song. Thus, when the children 
who have been in the third grade march through the arch, the 
whole school sings, “ They’re in the fourth grade now ”, to the 
tune of “ The Farmer in the Dell.” After aU of the children 
and their teachers have been “ promoted ”, the other members 
of the school staff march through the arch, in time to much 
applause from the children. The doctor and nurse, the secre¬ 
tarial staff, the maintenance workers, the cook and his helpers 
are all included in this final celebration of the year, and the 
children are quick to notice if any one in the school has faded 
to “go through the arch.” Finally, all the parents who have 
attended the Assembly march across the stage, each one accom¬ 
panied by his own child (or children). The Assembly is then 
closed with the singing of the school song. The chilien love 
this celebration of Arch Day, and the staff value it especially 
because it brings everyone in the school together in a joyful 
spirit, which recognises the contribution each makes to the life 
of the school. 

A few school “ rules ” are made by the administration, and 
all children are expected to obey them. These include behaviour 
during fire drills, use of corridors and stairways in a way to 
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conform to the city fire-prevention laws, and several require¬ 
ments related to the protection of property. If a pupil wishes to 
leave school at times other than the regular hours for dismissal, 
he must present at the front door a note from his teacher or 
' adviser. A few other rules are made by teachers of the separate 
divisions of the school. Thus, nursery and primary children are 
expected to remain on the eighth and nindi floors, unless they 
are accompanied by a teacher. High school students may visit 
any part of the school, provided they are not neglecting their 
work in doing so; and older students frequently listen quietly 
to the conferences in the lower grades. 

The School Council may suggest regulations which they 
think are for the welfare of die whole school, but these become 
“laws” only when ratified by a majority of the children in 
grades 3 through 12. Pupils in a grade often make rules for 
file regulation of their own conduct, and they change these 
from time to time, in accordance with their needs and problems. 

The High School Government makes “ laws ” related to the 
conduct of the girls in the four upper grades, and these are 
reviewed every year or two. The laws voted in force in the 
High School during the year 1943-44, as stated in the students’ 
own words, were as follows: 

“1. All valuable articles, such as money or purses, shall be 
kept in lockers, which shall be locked at all times. 

2. Library rules shall be regarded as school laws. 

3. The Beauty and Customs Committee shall determine how 
many students may enter the elevators. 

4. Directions given by the lunchroom staff and School Service 
members shall control lunchroom behaviour. 

5. Smocks must be worn at all times. 

6. Smock sleeves may not be rolled up at Assembly and 
necks of smocks must be buttoned. 

7. No jackets may be worn over smocks, at any time. (That 
is, if a jacket is worn, it must be under the smock.) 

8. Sitting on the stairs is not allowed by the fire laws. 

9. Lipstick, smoking, and chewing of gum are not allowed 
during the school day.” 

Several years ago there was a law in force which prohibited 
the use of nail polish during school hours, but after very lively 
discussion in the Government Assembly, it was decided to repeal 
this law, with the understanding that very brilliant shades of 
polish would not be used. Suggested regulations become laws 
only when accepted by a majority of all high school students, 
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and by a majority of all high school teachers. (If, as rarely 
happens, the Student House and the Faculty disagree on a 
measure, the question may be dropped, or it may be le-con- 
sidered through Further discussion, and then voted on a second 
time. But it cannot be accepted if voted down by a majority of 
either students ox staff.) 

The staff of the school think that the fewer rules and “ laws ” 
we can have in the school, the better, since children need to 
learn to act on their own judgment in relation to the needs of 
the situation. The rules which are in force are related primarily 
to the safety and physical welfare of children, to the protection 
of property (both that of the school and of individual pupils), 
and to good taste and the most commonly accepted social con¬ 
ventions, and to behaviour which fosters the unity of school life. 

Children who have been in the school since the age of four 
or five are introduced to the rules of the school so gradually 
that they act in accord with them, as a matter of course. They 
are part of the hie in the Dalton School, and “ of course ” they 
act in certain ways. In the High School, students who are new 
in the school often do not understand why they should obey 
rules which they voted against, and this situation provides 
opportunity for discussion of the importance of acceptance of a 
majority’s vote, and of the place of obedience to law, in a 
democracy. 

Learning to act in accord with rules and laws is an essential 
part of education in acceptance of certain “ inevitable ” aspects 
of living on this earth in a social group. School rules become 
dangerous when they attempt to control large areas of a child’s 
activity, so that he has little, opportunity to choose, to exercise 
initiative and independence, to make his own special contribu¬ 
tions to group life. . 

Problems Related to Sex 

Serious problems in the relationships of boys and girls seldom 
arise in the Dalton School. This seems to be due to a variety 
of causes, (1) the type of homes from which the children come; 
(2) the fact that the children have so many lively intellectual 
and aesthetic interests and activities, that Aey do not have a 
great deal of time to .think about or “ experiment ” in sex; (3) 
the total “ moral atmosphere ” of the school with its emphasis 
on helpful activity; (4) the fact that children’s curiosities about 
sex are never “ shamed ” or pushed aside, but are given as exact 
scientific .answers as they can comprehend; (5) children feel 
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free to discuss any type of problem or question with their 
teachers, and thus the staff can usually be of help before any 
boy-girl relationship reaches “ deep waters.” 

A large majority of our children come from homes in which 
the parents have little false modesty; they answer their 
children’s questions about sex freely and as accurately as they 
can. Such parents do not criticise teachers who are equally 
frank in answering a child’s questions. The majority of parents 
have a strong sense of the responsibility of the home towards 
children. They realise that co-operation and true friendliness 
between husband and wife are necessary in order that children 
may grow towards wholesome maturity. Thus most of the 
children grow up in homes in which the responsibilities, as 
well as the joys, of marriage are unconsciously stressed. 

We have no separate courses in “ sex education ” in the 
school; a great deal of information is given informally, as the 
need arises, and more formal instruction occurs as part of the 
regular courses in science. Nursery and primary children have 
a number of animals in their school environment, and some of 
these animals have “ babies ” at school. From observing these 
“ father and mother ” pairs the children learn a considerable 
amount about the prenatal development and birth of young 
animals. This may lead to a discussion of the way human 
babies grow “ inside the mother.” 

About the age of six and seven many children go through a 
period of revelling in “ bathroom talk.” This is not shamed or 
punished in the school, but an effort is made to show the children 
that there are times and places in which such talk is not appro¬ 
priate. “ Just as you would not undress out in the middle of the 
street, so most people prefer not to hear bathroom talk at 
meals”, etc. 

Simple instruction in the physiology of sex is part of the 
science courses in the seventh and eighth grades, but occasion¬ 
ally it seems wise to give such instruction to younger children. 
Thus, one year a teacher learned that a group of fifth grade 
girls were buzzing among themselves with questions as to how 
babies are made and how they grow. One child was much 
envied because she had “ a book ” (which gave simple facts 
about sex). The science teacher quietly told two or three of 
these girls that she would be glad to answer any of their 
questions, and that they might hke to make an appointment 
with her. As a result, seven or eight girls had three conferences 
with her, in which she answered all of their questions. (This 
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group included about half the girls in the class; the others were 
not then particularly interested, or thought that they had all 
the information they needed.) Since these fifth graders were 
younger than the children to whom such instruction is usually 
given, the mothers of the girls were invited to meet with 
science teacher to hear a report of what had been discussed 
in the three conferences. The mothers listened with much 
interest and then asked a number of questions. With one 
possible exception, they were most appreciative of what the 
school had done. Since most of the girls felt that to own “ a 
book ” was an indication that one was growing up, the teacher 
gave the mothers the names of two or three books about sex 
which were accurate in information, and adapted to the reading 
abilities of the children. After this meeting, several of the 
mothers told their daughters that they would be glad to buy 
them one of the books the science teacher had recommended. 
In at least one instance, the mother’s expression of willingness 
to buy one of the books broke down her daughter’s fear of 
discussing questions of sex with her, and the relationship 
between the girl and her mother was measurably improved. 

The ninth grade biology and experience in the Babies’ 
Nursery give further information in this field. Helping to care 
for a small baby increases a girl’s sense of the importance of 
motherhood, and often begins to make her conscious that when 
a girl chooses a young man for a husband, she is also choosing 
the father of her children. A course in advanced biology, given 
as an elective in Grade Twelve, includes a comprehensive study 
of venereal disease. 

The study of literature provides many opportunities for the 
discussion of emotional and aesthetic aspects of relationships 
between men and woman. The psychology course for seniors 
includes a unit on courtship and marriage, and often traces 
some of the historical changes in attitudes towards, and treat¬ 
ment of, women. The advantages and disadvantages of 
“ careers ” for women are a frequent basis of discussion in 
classes and house meetings. When the United States entered 
World War II. the question of whether a girl should marry a 
man likely to be sent into active military service was actively 
debated by the older girls. In senior social studies some girls 
each year make a rather extensive study of juvenile delin¬ 
quency, including sex offences. 

■ Girls often discuss their personal problems in relation to 
specific young men with a teacher whom they know well, 
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When a girl who has graduated from the school becomes 
engaged, the Head of the school is usually one of the first of her 
friends to whom she gives the news. Recently a junior became 
engaged to a young man who was about to enter the army, 
and her fianc6 came to discuss with the Head of the school the 
girl’s further education. The large majority of high school girls 
understand that the stafi are entirely sympathetic with their 
friendships with boys, but that during the four years of high 
school such friendships should not seriously interfere with their 
school life. 

For the first four or five years of the Dalton High School’s 
existence, both boys and girls were enrolled. Since a large 
majority of the parents sent their sons to boarding school at 
the end of the seventh or eighth grade, the girls in the high 
school far outnumbered the boys. As a result of this lack of 
balance between the sexes, the few boys received far too much 
attention, and competition among the girls for the time and 
interest of the boys was not conducive to good work. There¬ 
fore, in 1927, the high school enrolment was limited to girls. 
At the present time, changes in the type of parents who send 
their children to Dalton, as well as changes in the social scene, 
have brought a request from a considerable number of parents 
of boys that the school now admit boys to the high school. The 
school staff, as well as the majority of high school girls, think 
that adolescent boys and girls should be educated together. It 
is probable that, as soon as the school can add more well- 
qualified men teachers to the staff we shall again open the high 
school to boys. We believe that such a change will not greatly 
increase the frequency or seriousness of problems arising from 
girl-boy relationships. Rather, we expect that this change will 
promote wholesome friendships, and will add variety and 
interest to the intellectual and social life of the school. 

In summary we may say that the Dalton staff seldom think of 
“ sex problems ” and “ sex education ” as a special field. We 
are doing our best to help children develop into responsible and 
co-operative human beings, and co-operation and understanding 
between boys and girls is a natural and necessary part of such an 
education. We are greatly assisted in this effort by the whole¬ 
some attitudes towards sex on the part of the majority of the 
parents of our students. 
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2. THE MODIFIED DALTON PLAN IN ENGLAND 
Muriel Davies of the County Secondary School 
Streatham, London 


A S a convinced believer in a modified form of the Dalton 
Plan, I should like to refute the charge made recently 
against it that it encourages a selfish individualism. 

To my mind, such a criticism is entirely at variance with 
what I have seen in practice in the two Daltonised schools of 
which I have intimate knowledge. It is true indeed that, in a 
Dalton school, children are treated as individuals, with their 
own individual needs. Indeed, the basis on which a Dalton 
school works, is the belief that every normal child is eager to 
develop its powers, and that every opportunity should be given 
him to do this. Their latent powers are many and various, and 
these do not all develop at the same time or at the same pace. 
The interest in the creative, the physical, the intellectual and 
the emotional develop at widely different ages in different 
children, so that some will still be living in a world of imagin¬ 
ation, others will be absorbed in games, when others of their 
own age have the urge to create or to develop their intellectual 
powers. 

It is of the utmost importance that they should be allowed 
to follow their own line of interest, and that their progress 
towards achievement in this should be recognised by 4e com¬ 
munity. This makes for their own self-respect and happiness, 
and so for their good behaviour. 

But every child should be encouraged to feel that in develop¬ 
ing his powers, he has something to give to the community. In 
a Dalton school great emphasis is placed on the community; all 
are members of it, but only when they serve it, can they be said 
truly to belong. 

To every member, however young, there should be given 
opportunities of service so that each may accept the responsi¬ 
bility of carrying out some task, however menial, on which the 
weU-being and happiness of a number will depend. The greater 
the child’s own individual development and achievement, the 
greater can be his service to the community. Thus, instead of 
the old competitive urge, by which children were encouraged 
to work against each other, to win the prize, and to get the 
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reward offered by the school to the successful pupil, in a Dalton 
school the aim of the pupil is to give rather than to get, and in 
co-operation with others to contribute to the welfare of all. 

To develop their interest in the community, it is usual to 
have some kind of school parliament, council, or meeting, in 
which the affairs of the community can be discussed, its needs 
reahsed, and suggestions made. Here aU ages should be repre¬ 
sented, and if the school is so large that only representatives 
elected by the forms can attend it is essential that the repre¬ 
sentatives report proceedings fully to their forms, for the under¬ 
standing and approval of these. 

This necessitates time being allowed in school hours. Such 
meetings cannot be pushed entirely into out-of-school time as 
unimportant and only of interest to the few. If the community 
is to be in reality more important than the individuals, then its 
affairs must have a claim to be recognised on the time-table. 

In a Dalton school much stress is put on group work. These 
groups, consisting of about ten pupils, under their own elected 
leader, may be all of about the same age and in the same form. 
Various projects from time to time may be undertaken by them, 
such as making a form magazine, a form diary, a local survey, 
a dramatic effort, etc. Even more valuable than these, are 
the “ vertical ” groups in which all ages are represented from 
the oldest to the youngest. 

In these, more ambitious plans can be undertaken, and a good 
opportunity for leadership and responsibility is given. Dramatic 
productions, concerts and out-of-school expeditions, a news- 
sheet, social activities, parties, etc., and the preparation of 
Christmas presents for needy families at home or abroad— 
these and many other things come within the scope of such 
groups. 

Whatever activity is planned, it is done with the idea of the 
whole community deriving some benefit from the effort of the 
group. The play would be acted before the school; a brief 
account of the expedition would be given so that all could 
benefit by their experience; if a party were in hand, different 
groups would undertake the catering, the arrangement of the 
programme, the serving and washing-up of the meal. A skilful 
group leader would see that even the youngest in the group had 
something to do, to contribute to the success of the whole. Each 
pupil would feel that he was playing a vital part in the group 
effort. The task might be a very humble one, requiring only 
neat fingers, a good memory for messages, or a strong pair of 
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arms for moving bits of furniture; on the other hand, much 
more expert work might be needed—good cooking, good 
script-writiog, the wise handling and spending of money, or 
the intimate knowledge of some place worth visiting. In the 
various needs of the group, hitherto quite unsuspected talents 
are revealed in the members, and both group and individual gain 
thereby. 

I have only given a very few examples of the activities possible 
for the group: obviously it can make use of all their talents, 
artistic, practical and creative and intellectual. Often children 
who have some special skiU, for example, in swimming or 
photography or cricket can play a very satisfactory part in the 
group by helping others to approach their own level of efficiency. 
Where the house system is used, and the group is a subdivision 
of the house, it is easy for several groups to combine if larger 
numbers are wanted. 

As part of their training to be good members of the com¬ 
munity, it is advisable that all pupils should be expected to 
give some kind of direct service to the community, and that they 
should get an insight into the work involved in the running of 
a school. 

They cannot be expected to do all the work, but they can 
undertake some small part of it. In a certain boarding school, 
the boys and girls in their groups cook the Sunday dinners and 
suppers. Even in a day school a certain amount of cleaning can 
be undertaken by the pupils. The school garden, the field, the 
games equipment, and the gymnasium all give scope for group 
service, and the organisation and responsibility for it should be 
in .the hands of the group leader and groups, with the minimum 
of supervision by the staff. There should be a rotation of these 
services, so that each group in course of time should gain a wide 
knowledge of how the community is maintained. They must 
learn to think of the community as something in which they 
have a share, with the pride of part-ownership and part-responsi¬ 
bility. This should help them later on to become responsible 
citizens, and to have the right attitude to the State. 

One subject always raised in discussions of school curriculum 
is the difficulty of finding time for everything. It is of course 
a very real problem, which has to be faced. Many experts feel 
that ffie normal subjects of the grammar school must have first 
claim on the time-table; that these must be preserved at all 
costs, and all pupils must take them: one foreign language at 
least must be studied to School Certificate standard, mathe- 
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mathics must not be dropped till the very last moment, even 
though a pupil shows neither interest nor aptitude for these. 
People who hold these views will probably say that there is no 
time left for other things—^the time-table is already overcrowded, 
and they will reject at sight any further claim upon it. 

This seems to me wrong. There is certainly much to be said 
for the disciphne of striving for two or even three years to 
make progress in a subject wliich is difficult and uncongenial. 
But equally important, I think, for the child is the satisfaction 
of achievement. By the time she has entered her fourth year in 
a grammar school, she should know the joy of doing something 
well, and she should have time to spend on that. It may not be 
academic, it may not be included, in the normal curriculum, yet 
the time devoted to it may be more truly educational than any 
other. Although it may be a subject in which the pupil cannot 
be examined or gain a certificate yet it must not be crowded out 
of that pupil’s working day. Something else must be allowed 
to go instead. After two years of unavailing effort, I should be 
well content for them to cease to strive to get their French 
and mathematics up to Certificate standard if these subjects 
presented special difficulty to them, and I would gladly allow 
them to have the time thus saved, to spend on their own special 
hobby. Their own development and self-confidence would be 
advanced, and in their own special way they would be able to 
serve the community more fully. The best contribution one can 
make to the State is to develop as fuUy as possible one’s own 
personality and all that is best in one’s self and to put these 
gifts to the service of others. 


3. THE DALTON SYSTEM IN PRACTICE IN HOLLAND 
D. J. E. Timmers, Headmaster of the Dalton Secondary 
School at The Hague 


O NE of the numerous Dutch journals on education recently 
contained an article under the title of “ What next? ” This 
question must have worried most educationists during the last 
few years, but especially those who have seriously gone into the 
problem of reforming the educational system. Aware of the 
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deficiency of the present method of teaching and the need of 
reform, we are confronted with the difficulty of putting into 
practice that which is theoretically right and desirable. 

“ What next? ” The Dalton Hogere Burger School at The 
Hague presumes to have found an answer to the question. After 
a sixteen-year experience of teaching on Dalton lines, we feel 
justified in urging other schools of the usual type to introduce 
the principles applied by Miss Parkhurst at the “ High School 
for Boys and Girls ” at Dalton, Massachusetts. First, the 
principle of freedom, which aims at a healthy development of 
the pupil’s natural ability. To be effective, the method of 
education should take into account the great differences in 
children of disposition, interests, perseverance, spontaneity, 
power of concentration and assimilation, etc. Secondly, the 
principle of self-activity. The pupil should do, investigate and 
acquire things for himself, make mistakes, if need be, but be 
active all the time. These two principles find their application in 
the weekly or monthly assignments, to be completed in the free 
periods. Of course, the character of these assignments varies 
widely for the different subjects and they cannot be discussed in 
detail here. Suffice it to say that they are always based on the 
subject-matter treated in class. 

Free periods 

Adhering to these principles the Dalton Secondary School 
at The Hague is one of the as yet few secondary schools in the 
Netherlands that has abandoned the rigid system of ordinary 
class teaching. This is, in our opinion, the first step on the 
laborious road to a real educational reform. Education is a 
continuous process, however, and the Dalton School has not 
severed all ties with normal class teaching. Teaching clearly 
consists of two separate elements, viz. the transfer of know¬ 
ledge by the master and the absorption of the subject-matter 
by the pupil. To discuss difficulties common to aU, class 
instruction to equally advanced students is obviously much 
more effective and economical than individual teaching. 

The combination of class instruction and free-work periods 
has never lessened the student’s chances at the school-leaving 
examination, which all high school pupils in Holland must 
take after the five-year course. On the contrary, the more 
efficient preparation for a profession or a university career has 
constantly found its expression in the percentage of marks 
awarded. ' 
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Admission to the Dalton School 

But let me first outline the place of the Dalton Secondary 
School in the Dutch educational system and give some facts. It 
is a municipal school, employing masters appointed, paid and 
discharged by the local authorities. Admission is open to pupils 
of all denominations and social classes. Exemption from school 
fees is possible, and school books are given free to the poorer 
students. To enter any municipal high school a pupil has to 
pass an entrance examination in Dutch, arithmetic, geography, 
and history, the requirements of which are in accordance with 
the capabilities of the average pupil after a six-year course at 
the primary school. 

The Dalton building itself dates from 1933 and stands on the 
outskirts of The Hague, at the foot of the dunes along the North 
Sea. To suit the special demands of the Dalton method a 
spacious building was constructed, with wide corridors, modern 
classrooms, bays, libraries for language teaching (Dutch, 
French, Enghsh, German), well-appointed laboratories and a 
large gymnasium, which is also used as an assembly hall. Plans 
have been drawn up for sports grounds at the back of the 
school, with a botanical garden and an open-air theatre. In 
short, a fine, large modern building, without any luxury, in 
delightful surroundings on the outskirts of the city. 

School Hours and Subjects 

School hours are from 8.30 in the morning tiU 2.30 in the 
afternoon with a short break from 10.10 till 10.25 and another 
from 12.05 till 12.40, when masters and pupils have their lunch 
at the school. The rest of the afternoon is reserved for activities 
of the werkgroepen described below. Free afternoons are 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Subjects taught are Dutoh, 
French, English, German, Civics, Economics, Geography, 
History, Mathemetics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Cosmography, Drawing (freehand and mechanical), 
and Gymnastics. These subjects are compulsory, the lessons 
being distributed over 34 periods a week of 50 minutes each. 
And so every morning the boys and girls come to school, most 
of them on their bicycles, others on foot or by tram. A lively 
scene, 500 eager young people between twelve and nineteen in 
the large school yard, full of vitality with a ready joke and smile 
and the indefinable freshness and open-heartedness of youth 
about them. 

At 8.25 sharp the doors are opened and at 8.30 class teaching 
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begins. There are twenty classes in all. each containing from 
twenty to thirty pupils. When at 10.10 the beU announces the 
end of the second lesson, the pupils go out into the school yard 
for a quarter of an hour, and at 10.25 the first free work period 
starts. It is now that the great difference from the usual type 
of Dutch secondary schools is revealed. The corridors present 
the activity of a beehive; the pupils are at liberty to take up any 
subject they like, to select the class or subject-room of their 
choice and also the master they want to consult. This freedom 
has the great advantage of enabling a pupil to work at a subject 
at a time when he feels like it. It is but natural that the boy 
who has just spent two hours on languages will prefer to start 
with mathemetics for a change, or that a girl, after mechanics 
and chemistry, wants to go on with her drawing first or read a 
chapter of a French book she is going to put on her list. 

There is also freedom in the matter of co-operation. Older 
pupils are seen helping younger ones; some hear each other’s 
lessons in English or German; a boy with a turn for mathematics 
will be glad to solve a problem together with a less gifted school¬ 
fellow, to the benefit of both. 

In one respect, however, the pupils are not free. The assign¬ 
ments have to be finished in a lunited period of time. For most 
subjects and for all the younger pupils, this period is one week. 
Experience has taught us ±at children, like grown-ups. are 
tempted to postpone work when they have the command of 
too much time. In the case of subjects such as literature or 
history, however, assignments covering one, two or even three 
months are not unusual. 

The question might be asked: When the pupils enter at 10.25, 
have they at once made their choice, or do some of the 500 
children, by nature irresolute or slow, prefer to waste half an 
hour before settling down to their work? No doubt some of 
them would, but after 10 minutes a red light shows up in the 
passages to indicate that everyone must by now have made 
up his mind and be ready to start work. 

The Pleasing and the Less Pleasing 

Another obvious question is: Do not the pupils spend too 
much time on pleasant subjects to the neglect of those they do 
not like? In order to obviate this the younger children have 
to hand in a Progress Chart at the end of the week to show that 
the week’s work has been completed. This is initialed by their 
teachers. For the older pupils the master’s entry in his mark 
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book, which may influence the report at the end of the term, 
is sufficient incentive. Occasionally a pupil falls behind through 
laziness. In such an event he may be relegated for a couple 
of days to the Adjustment Room, to make up for lost time. 

What about cribbing? There is really no point in copying 
the work of someone else in the Dalton periods. The instructor 
never regards the assignment as a test paper to indicate the 
pupil’s progress. The task set is just part of the subject matter 
for the pupil to practise and digest. He is free to turn to a 
schoolfellow for information or assistance. Before his com¬ 
rades he seldom hesitates to confess his ignorance or to ask 
questions again and again—a courage he sometimes lacks in the 
presence of his teachers. It is precisely this feeling of freedom 
that is so often lacking in class teaching. The spectacle of one 
pupil, well up in mathematics, tackling a problem on the black¬ 
board with his friends around him . wiU warm the heart of every 
honest educationist, while the interest and attention of the 
audience may even excite his envy. 

Discipline 

Finally one may ask: How does this freedom affect discip¬ 
line? For answer I would like you to come and see for yourself 
how the Dalton system breaks the tension so often found in 
class teaching. The boys feel and appreciate the atmosphere 
of study in free work periods. They want to organise their time 
to the best advantage and are unwilling to suffer interruption. 
Unconsciously their social sense is being developed. From 
I men they are becoming We men. The Dalton master can 
safely leave the classroom for a whole hour without any fear 
of disturbances or noise. Such simple facts are often of 
considerable educational value. Moreover, bearing in mind 
that the discipline in primary schools is on the whole rather 
strict, while undergraduates enjoy almost complete freedom at 
college, it is but right that the secondary school should strike a 
happy mean. 

Among other advantages of this system may be mentioned 
the fact that students become more independent both of text¬ 
book and of teacher. In the Dalton periods the latter becomes 
a guide rather than a teacher. 

Government Observers 

Experts appointed by the Government to supervise the final 
examinations have more than once declared that, as first-year 
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men, the Dalton scholars set about their studies more efEectively 
than other students. Having acquired better habits of work, 
they know better how to set about scientific problems. 

Of importance also is that the pupil, by arranging the distri¬ 
bution of his time, can pay special attention to his weak points. 
The great value of this was noted when, after the war, the Hogere 
Burger School had to admit some hundred children repatriated 
from the East Indies, who naturally showed many gaps in their 
knowledge. The elasticity of the curriculum made it possible 
to group these boys and girls together, during the free work 
periods, for the discussion of some common difficulty. 

The Co-operative Spirit 

But the greatest advantage of the system lies in the fact that 
this free co-operation between a staff of about twenty-five and 
over five hundred pupils creates an entirely different atmo¬ 
sphere in the school. As one master remarked, who also taught 
part-time in a non-Dalton school; “ Exactly what it is I cannot 
define, but in my experience the Dalton School develops a 
special atmosphere of co-operation.” There is more devotion, 
and a greater confidence, between masters and pupils. Any 
spirit of fear or even of secret resistance, so often existing 
though not always expressed in ordinary class teaching, is com¬ 
pletely absent from the Dalton School. Although the Dalton 
hours are only two per day out of the total of six, they perform 
miracles. Is it due to that fact that a young man, by nature 
longing for harmony, feels happy in combining the work he 
has to do in class with the work he wants to do in the free 
periods? Is it puisqu’il peut vivre dans I’assiette oii Dieu la 
placil Anyhow, a special atmosphere has undoubtedly been 
achieved, and after the two periods of class teaching from 
12.40 to 2.20, the pupils are given ample opportunity to spend 
the rest of the afternoon on constructive recreation. 

Work-Groups 

Voluntarily, and under the guidance of their teachers, they 
now practise some art or craft for which they have a special 
bent or liking. This is done in one of the so-called Werkgroe- 
pen. In this connection one may quote the words of Charles 
Vildrac: “ en somme—travailler c’est s’amuser h quelque chose 
d’utile." Introduced to counterbalance a mainly intellectual 
type of education, these Werkgroepen make a practical contri¬ 
bution to character building. They comprise physical training, 
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music, handicrafts, and Scripture, and they enable die pupils to 
take part in many school activities such as the school orchestra, 
drama, painting, drawing, modelling, decoration, practical 
biology, first-aid, debating, chess, table tennis. 

Physical training includes “ work-groups ” for football, 
hockey, tennis, swimming, and eurhythmies. The music group 
not only provides a school orchestra but also boasts a large 
choir for junior girls and includes lectures on theory of music 
illustrated with piano and gramophone. This group attracts 
an increasing number of music-lovers. 

The flourishing craft group (in wood and metals) has just put 
the finishing touches to a large school canteen, and the boys 
may well be proud of their work. Forty large tables, with 
benches to match, were made, painted and fitted up. Decora¬ 
tions and paintings on the wall were done by the arts group. 
Both masters and boys delight in making things, and in this 
workshop some of our educational ideals are on tlie way to 
being realised, 

Of quite a different character are the periods devoted to 
Scripture. Reflection on eternal truths needs to be stimulated, 
especially now that the world seems to have lost all standards 
of morality, and young people know far more about film stars 
and jazz kings than they do about the King of kings. 

The total time allocated to aU. the "work-groups is 48 hours 
per week. Pupils may join any group meeting they like, but 
they may not belong to more than three at any one time. As 
these activities involve some financial outlay the parents (who 
are, of course, united in the School Parents’ Association) pay 
a fee of 7 guilders a year. This does not always cover the cost, 
and once or twice the deficit has been paid off by means of a 
lottery organised by parents and children combined. In the 
near futurq we hope it may be possible to get a government 
grant. 

School Council 

The governing body of the fourteen Werkgroepen now in 
operation is the “ Dalton Council.” It consists of eight pupils 
of the fourth and fifth forms, who are elected by their fellow- 
students, together with four masters. The importance of this 
form of self-government should not be underrated. The Council 
has a representative and an administrative function, but is far 
more important than its purely pedagogical task. It provides 
one of the means by which Professor Fred Clarke’s dictum 
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“ Education must be seen not only against the background of 
society, but as an integral part of it,” finds its fulfilment in the 
school itself. 

In conclusion, may I invite you all to visit the Dalton Hogere 
Burger School as soon as the Werkgroepen have realised their 
immediate answer to the question “ What Next? ”, which is the 
building of a dormitory! 
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“ Although progress iu educational aims has been, is, and 
will probably long remain a debatable point, it is nevertheless 
notable that on one quality, or value, in the educative progress 
there has been growing unanimity, and that is the supreme 
worth of human personality. From it has derived a Magna 
Charta of childhood, claiming for children recognition of their 
right to grow and develop physically, intellectually and morally 
into full and normal adulthood.” 

A History of the Problems of Education ; Brubacher 


1. BELGIUM. THE PRE-PROFESSIONAL “SECTIONS” 
Marion Coulon, Educational Adviser at the Ministry of 
Education, Brussels 


I N Belgium the academic secondary school has always existed 
and was for a long time reserved for the sons of the 
privileged classes and given the task of preparing them for that 
station in life to which their birth and parentage called them. 
Thus, despite the increasing number of scholarships annually 
made available, the academic secondary school {athinie for 
boys— lyc6e for girls— college of the “ free ” Catholic schools) 
has continued to play its traditional self-conscious r61e. 
Technical instruction, on the other hand, came in much later 
—almost with the twentieth century—and started in a very 
humble way with evening classes and Sunday schools aiming 
at rendering the youngsters already at work more skilled in 
their various occupations. As the economic prosperity of the 
country grew and times became easier and purses fuller, these 
primitive attempts were backed up by the creation of day 
technical colleges, with a full educational programme, and 
called “ Professional Schools.” The democratic elements in the 
various Belgian provinces gave the lead, and the technical 
instruction provided, both in spirit and in content, became 
totally different from the type of instruction offered in the 
secondary school proper. Generally speaking, children entered 
the professional school direct from the elementary schools at 
twelve plus, stayed there until they were sixteen and underwent 
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in that time a hasty and intensively specialised course of 
instruction. 

From the strictly technical point of view—and the “ self-made 
men ” are vehement in their insistence on this point—^the Pro¬ 
fessional Schools achieved admirably the objective they had 
set themselves: the training of a skilled and semi-skilled artisan 
type. From a social and pedagogical point of view, however,— 
and taking a long view I would certainly say from an economic 
one too—the training given left much to be desired. Because 
of the complete autonomy the Professional Schools possessed, 
lying as they did weU outside the general educational set-up, 
children from the early age of twelve had to make an almost 
irrevocable choice as to their future calling. At twelve years 
of age the child cannot know himself nor have any inkling of 
his innate possibilities or future aspirations. The practical out¬ 
come of all this has been that the child has in every case been 
influenced by family considerations and just drifted into one 
of the two possible streams: the son of middle-class parentage 
has naturally chosen the athinie and gone for one of the liberal 
professions—oh, how respectable in the eyes of the city- 
dweller!—and the son of working-class parents the stigmatised 
Professional School that was guaranteed to give him an honest 
job and a substantial wage packet. Here is no real democratic 
educational system 1 And, to make matters worse, as the social 
conditions of the working class have steadily improved, 
parental snobbery has caused an equally steady drift of the 
children of well-to-do working-class parents towards “ pure ” 
academic secondary education and the. ultimate black-coated 
job! The schools and universities have become dangerously 
packed with these would-be intellectual types (from both 
bourgeois and working-class families) who, had they been 
properly directed, could have been doing a useful job of work 
in another sphere. 

Again, the policy of recruitment adopted by the Heads of 
the various schools has done nothing but aggravate the situa¬ 
tion. Their own natural ambitions, if not the desire to serve 
the best interests of their pupils, have forced them to keep their 
pupils as long as possible in their respective establishments 
without too much heart-searching on the matter and without 
reasoning whether the school opposite might not be more suited 
to a particular child’s natural bent. Thus children have become 
socially segregated and are incapable either of knowing or 
understanding one another and of working together in pursuit 
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of a common aim. Not a particularly promising start for a 
realisation of those democratic ideals that are so much “ in the 
air ”! 

In point of fact this deliberate se^egation so blandly fostered 
by certain sections of the community is adduced as proof that 
such ideals must ever remain inaccessible. That attitude is the 
one we are out to break, and the only way to do it is to devise 
a system which will postpone the decision the child has to make 
between an academic and a technical education as late as 
possible—and certainly until fifteen, when the child should be 
awakening to the possibilities within him. Thus, the new type 
of “ common ” secondary school comes into being. 

Three separate streams are envisaged: The humanities side, 
with Latin and Greek; a general side, for modern studies; and 
a pre-professional side, preparing for technical education 
proper. Children will enter the school at the age of twelve, and 
will be ensured a general education on a broad basis of culture 
up to the age of fifteen. With a time-table based on a 38-hour 
week the work in each stream for the first year will be identical, 
save for six hours devoted to the specialised subjects of that 
stream. In the second year the special subjects period is to be 
increased to nine hours, and in the third year to twelve. Thus, 
a switch-over to another stream becomes a relatively easy 
matter. 

The third year is set apart as the year of orientation, when, 
after consultation with specialists, psychologists and parents, 
the final decision is taken—at 15 plus—as to whether the child 
s hall leave school, enter the atMnie to continue his humanistic 
studies to university entrance or proceed to one of the various 
technical colleges for detailed specialised instruction. It is 
hoped that in this way the pre-professional sections will have 
drawn to themselves more of toe sons and daughters of toe 
bourgeoisie, killed toe persistent snobbery over training along 
purely technical lines, stopped the scramble by various heads 
of schools to retain their pupils at aU costs, and contributed in 
a true vocational spirit to bringing a new and vital kind of 
skilled technician to the service of industry. 

What, in conclusion, is to be the programme designed for the 
children to follow who will find themselves between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen in the pre-professional section? It is 
obvious that at this age level pure technical instruction will not 
take place. Rather will the programme be devised on a broad 
general basis, but centering around the traditional activities 
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of mankind: agriculture, industry, and the like. When the 
scheme was first mooted an infinite variety of possibilities was 
put up, but these gradually narrowed themselves down to three 
important categories: for boys, industrial and agricultural 
“ sections ”; for girls, domestic life. Commissions were set up 
to devise in detail the necessary syllabi for each of these three 
branches, to arrange time-tables and suggest the best possible 
teaching approaches. To discuss these in detail would be 
irrelevant in this particular essay, and I have already mentioned 
the time to be allotted in each of the three years to the 
specialised subject(s) on the general course of instimetion to be 
followed. 

Thus, it may be seen that Belgian education, amid all 
its ups and downs, is now seeking an equilibrium and balance 
worthy of our democratic ideals and more suited to the new 
way of life than the outmoded traditions of a social system that 
has long since disappeared. Of course, the experiment we 
started in 1947 is less spectacular than that of the French with 
their Sixihmes Nouvelles,'^ but there is a definite afinity 
between the two. We work on a more modest plane because 
it is the Belgian tradition to do so. Radical changes and 
upheavals we abhor. Slowly we feel our way to the promising 
horizon ahead, knowing that the parents on whose children we 
are experimenting caution prudence in all matters. 


2. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. SOME TECHNICAL ASPECTS 
OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
Vdclav Pfihoda, Ph.D. 


T he purpose of education being to raise the cultural values 
of humanity, it is essential that all practical reforms in the 
system should be linked to a high standard of idealism. The 
teacher, like the priest, should have his roots deep in the ideal 
world. There are some who have interpreted this fact to mean 
that scientific and technical considerations should not be intro¬ 
duced into education, but that one should rely solely on intuition 
to find the right means of influencing the human mind and heart. 

^ Only some twenty experimental'' common ” secondary schools have 
been run as Marion Coulon describes. 
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When my book on “ The Scientific Management of the School 
System ” was published (in Czech, German and Spanish) it met 
with adverse criticism from a number of Czech and German 
educationists on precisely these grounds. 

There is assuredly a danger in attempting to rationahse not 
only education but life in general, lest human beings become 
as mechanised as the apparatus they use. One can only escape 
this danger by humanising 'modern life. We believe that a 
balance can be struck between the unregulated wildness of the 
jungle and an over-cultivated park like that at Schdnbrunn where 
the trees are all trimmed to a geometrical design. In the educa¬ 
tional field we think that such a happy medium has actually 
been attained by the pre-war Czechoslovak experimental school 
system. 

Our report is based upon the experience gained by observing 
the work of the principals and teachers in about thirty schools, 
which followed similar basic ideals and plans of organisation 
and education. Before 'World War II all these schools had their 
focus in a National Committee on School Reform (of which 
the author has been president since 1928). In 1947 this educa¬ 
tional centre was revived under the name of a Council for 
Experimental Schools, which was linked to the Institute of 
Educational Research in, Prague. A system of “ research ” 
schools of all grades was started in Prague in the autumn of the 
same year in which some of the modern methods of scientific 
management was tried out. 

1. Technical Aspects of School Organisation 

It is understood in all progressive countries that the demo¬ 
cratic ideal of equal educational opportunity can be realised 
only in a common, comprehensive or multilateral school system, 
by which all pupils of the same community, district or county go 
to the same school during the time of compulsory attendance, 
and that suitable pupils may continue their studies without 
social or economic discrimination. 

The common school’s population will be quite different from 
what it is now in those European countries where gifted children 
are stiU segregated in grammar schools of different types. There 
wiU be an extremely wide range of talent in every class of 
pupils. This fact would not matter much, if aU teaching was 
individual. Collective methods of instruction, which now prevail 
all over the world, make teaching classes of students of different 
Capacity very inefficient, if not impossible. 
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This problem can be solved only when some technique of 
buiiding homogeneous groups of pupils is employed. Even 
opponents of homogeneous grouping must-acknowledge that 
much energy and time , is wasted by both teacher and pupil 
when instruction must be adapted to the capacity of every 
individual student, unless a laboratory system resembling that 
of Dalton or Winnetka is introduced. 

We have tried in our experimental schools various types of 
selection to find out their pros and cons, viz. 

(a) First we endeavoured to build homogeneous classes of 
pupils on the basis of intelligence and learning capacity. The 
critP'ia for this selection were an intelligence test, marks 
received in the primary school, and the result of examinations 
in some of the common subjects. 

(b) Provisions for selection were arranged only in the most 
important subjects of instruction; 'in Czech or Slovak, in 
matliematics, and in foreign languages. 

(c) The class as a unit was discarded altogether. Pupils were 
grouped in every subject according to their attahunents in that 
subject. 

(d) Pupils were grouped within a class according to their 
ability to work irrespective of subject. 

Of all these types of selection the last seems to be the most 
cumbersome and inefficient. The best results can be expected 
from the abolition of the class system, and use of the subject 
as a unit of school organisation. The pupils form homogeneous 
groups in every single subject of instruction. In this way each 
pupil can become a member of different groups of students, 
considerably enlarging his social contact. The criteria of selec¬ 
tion for subject-groups are interest of the pupil along that special 
line of work, previous school marks in the given subject, and 
specific tests or examination! The technical side of this kind 
of differentiation is not very difficult. In the research school 
of the secondary stage in Prague-Nusle (for children from eleven 
to fifteen), where this system is being tried out, there are three 
or four homogeneous groups in every subject with different 
standards of attainment. The students of the same year-class 
are divided into a number of home-rooms each of which is 
under the leadership of a home-room teacher who is their 
adviser, keeps the record of their work and attendances, and 
assigns them to the subject-rooms.’ The pupils of the same home¬ 
room form a club (of fine arts, journalism, civics) as part of 
their practice of self-government. 
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It has been said that the method of forming homogeneous 
groups of pupils within the same class is not efficient. It must 
be employed, however, in small schools. This is why the 
problem of selection is tied up with the more important question 
of the common school, especially in England. It is certain that 
the size of the school is in direct proportion to the richness of 
educational provisions for individual differences. This is the 
problem of the consolidation of schools. 

The consolidation movement in Czechoslovakia was chiefly 
concerned with elimination of the one-room schools. In 1927, 

. 39 per cent of all elementary schools were one-room schools. 
By 1934, the number of this type of inefficient school had 
dropped to 29.2 per cent. In the same period the greatest 
results of this movement were obtained in Slovakia, where the 
number of one-room schools fell from 63.7 per cent to 37 per 
cent. The first school-bus for a central school of the secondary 
grade (Citizens’ School) was introduced in Hnevotin, Moravia, 
in 1930, The Education Bill of 1935, which introduced com¬ 
pulsory secondary education for all children of eleven-plus, 
provided for the organisation of central schools. But the radius 
which they served, was too small—as a rule not more than 
five kilometres. 

The Common School Education Act which was recently 
passed provides for a comprehensive secondary school for 
children from eleven to fifteen, compulsory for aU pupils of the 
same age living in the same district without discrimination as 
to sex, social and economic status, race, or intelligence level. 
The scheme is not uniform, but, on the contrary, provides for 
individual differences, especially for a limited choice of subjects. 

The technique of consolidation has been developed chiefly 
in U.S.A. It is described by H. F. Alves and E. L. Morphet in 
the “ Principles and Proc^ures in the Organisation of Satis¬ 
factory Local School Units ”, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1939. 

Another important problem of school organisation is that of 
so-called School “Mortality.” According to Czechoslovak 
research in elementary and secondary schools, from each 100 
pupils only 45-70 reach the fourth grade. The greatest factor 
in this considerable school “ mortality ” is a failure which 
compels the student either to repeat a class or to leave the 
school. Following the old regulation, pupils who fail in two 
or more subjects, must repeat the whole year’s course notwith¬ 
standing their success in other subjects. This practice seems to 
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be inefficient both on account of waste of time and energy, of 
psychological effects upon the pupil, and in expenditure of both 
parents’ and tax-payers’ money. 

It is a waste of time to make a pupil repeat a class during 
the period of compulsory education. The aim of this period of 
schooling is to give the child an all-round education. As the 
“ laggards ” leave school at fifteen without attending the last 
grade, or even two or three last grades, their culture is and 
remains incomplete. The Czech research schools try to solve the 
problem by three methods: 

(a) They accept the principle of selection through differentia¬ 
tion instead of elimination. No pupil will repeat a class, 
but provision will be made to make his further progress 
possible. 

{b) The promotion unit is not a year, but a term. A pupil 
who has not accomplished satisfactory work in any sub¬ 
ject will be given the opportunity to repeat entirely or 
partly the work of a term. 

(c) The extent and content of work in every subject-group is 
adapted to the pupils in such a way that each of them 
can work up to the maximum of his own capacity. 

2. Technique of Instruction 

The Prague research schools base their teaching upon the 
principle that the pupil should do as much independent work 
as he can. This is the true meaning of the " laboratory ” or 
“ activity ” school idea. It needs some technical devices to put 
this idea into effect. 

(.a) The activity programme necessitates a conversion of the 
classroom into a laboratory room which is adapted to the work 
done in it. There must be a small library, maps, globes, 
apparatus, material for demonstration, but especially tools, 
containers, chemicals or other material means for individual 
experimentation or research on the part of the student. It goes 
without saying that there are no desks in a laboratory room, but 
tables, chairs, easels or other movable furniture according to 
requirements. 

Subject matter is organised in monthly projects. Each pupil 
is provided with a “ Project Sheet ” containing, as a rule, the 
following parts: Motivation, the statement and scope of the 
project, indication of the bibliographical data, the work to be 
performed, or memorised, and a “ self-test ” to be thken by 
the pupil in order to know if he is ready for examination. 
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The teaching procedure is as follows; The teacher intro¬ 
duces a new project, gives the necessary explanations, and 
indicates briefly tire method of elaboration. The students then 
work individually, or in collaboration, under the supervision 
and with the help of the teacher. Whenever a common problem 
or diSiculty arises, the teacher inserts a collective explanation. 
The project finishes with a discussion about its problems, and 
with the reports of students concerning their reading, or a short 
paper prepared in connection.with the project. 

{b) During these days of modern production and specialisa¬ 
tion it seems necessary for every boy and girl to know where 
his or her capacity lies. It is the function of the elective system 
to give pupils the chance to try out individual interests and 
capacities. Prague research schools offer optional subjects 
beginning with the third year of the secondary school (for 
children of about thirteen). In the schools of the third grade 
the choice of subjects is progressively widened and contains, 
in the last year of study, about half of the pupil’s schedule. 

(c) The teaching in our research schools, as shown above, is 
focused to a large extent upon individual work by the pupil, 
whose independence progresses with intelligence and age. This 
type of instruction requires a greater continuity of work and 
more concentration upon it than collective instruction. For this 
reason Helen Parkhurst abolished the school time-table entirely. 
The pupil was allowed to concentrate on a particular part of 
his monthly “ contract ” as long as he wanted. Some students 
studied their subjects in succession; they attended the geography 
room for five days, then the mathematics teacher for six days, 
etc.' 

For regular schools, however, some kind of time-table is 
necessary, but it ought to be guided by three leading principles: 
first, there should be as few subjects taught at a time as possible; 
second, to each subject as much time should be given as advis¬ 
able; third, the same number of periods should be given to all 
main subjects. 

The schedule shown on page 155 indicates the technique of 
organising the time of the pupils in a more efficient way. In the 
Czechoslovak research schools the “five-period system” is 
generally used. It is supposed to fulfil the following require¬ 
ments : 

(a) It limits the number of studies to four or five subjects a 
week, in this way contributing to the concentration of 
the pupil in his work. 
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Schedule of Subjects in the School of the Third Grade in M2sice near Prague 


Subject Number of periods a week in a term 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

I II III IV 


Philosophy .— - - 

Literary Education .. .. 5 5 5 

Russian 5 5 5 

Foreign Lansuaec .. ..555 

Social Science ,. .. 5 5 5 

Mathematics.5 5 5 

Science .. _ _ 

Optional Subject .. ..555 

Physical Education .. .. 3 3 3 

Aesthetic Education .. •. 2 2 2 

Civic Education .. .. 5 5 5 

Number of periods a week .. 40 40 40 


-- - - -10 10 

555 555 5 55 

555 - -- ___ 

555 - 

-- - 10 10 - - -- 

555 - 

555 - "10 10 - - 

5 5 5 10 10 10 15 15 15 

3 33 333 333 

222 222 ___ 

555 555 222 

40 40 40 35 35 35 35 35 35 


Remarks: 1. Literary Education means the world and Czech literature and composition. 

2. In the Aesthetic Education the student' can elect One arts or music, 

3. Civic Education includes civics, and time given to out-of-school activities (clubs, 

meetlngb of the school seif-government, assemblies). 


(b) Because of the introduction of a five-day week in our 
schools, the construction of the schedule is extremely easy 
as each study is given exactly the same time of the day 
in the week’s schedule. This simplification of the schedule 
has many advantages both for the pupU and the teacher. 
Order saves energy in school as elsewhere. 

(c) The organisation of optional subjects is made easy, when 
the same number of periods is given to each of them. 
This is true also of the “ repetition ” of a subject for a 
term when necessary. 

((/) The more individual the learning process in school, the 
more it requires control by the teacher. It is necessary 
to test the results of each project so that the student may 
know where his weakness lies. The graphic presentatioq 
of examination results is important, not only because 
it is a potent individual and collective incentive, but also 
because it makes the teaching process more efficient. The 
technique of preparing test examinations and the graphic 
presentation of their results in Czechoslovakia is very 
similar to that used in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

3. Technical Aspects of Education 
Human behaviour is dependent upon ready-made views and 
habits, and upon life situations. This simple formula covers 
innumerable acts of varying importance and difficulty.. The 
older education laid emphasis upon views, attitudes, and habits. 
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Modern life situations, however, are often very complicated 
and require so much responsibility that life itself becomes 
extremely strenuous. The educator must not think only about 
the right and wrong of human behaviour, but also about its 
economy as to the energy of people. There ought to be some 
technique of education to m^e changes in human character 
sure and permanent. Unfortunately, we know so little about 
human beings that we are not able to direct their behaviour to 
produce positive results as in other branches of biology. 

If the theory of Freud, Adler, and J. B. Watson is true, 
character is almost “ ready ” long before the child enters a 
primary school. Therefore we are entitled to speak rather about 
re-education, about remaking the character, than about making 
it. Under regular school conditions the teacher does not have 
much time or opportunity to educate each child individually. I 
doubt if that is her province, anyway. School is a secondary 
social unit. Its business in the main is collective education. 
Individual education (re-education) belongs rather to special 
institutions, to parents and to other than public schools. 

Modem methods of school education accordingly emphasise 
collective education, which is embraced in the name of pupils’ 
self-government, In Czechoslovakia this method of social edu¬ 
cation became general in 1945, and is regulated by a recent 
decree of the Minister of Education. In the Self-government 
Decree there are many technical aspects fully developed, 
especially those concerning the first stages of the organisation 
of the students’ body, elections of representatives, etc. 

The author would mention only technical means of collective 
education pertaining to the symbols of the school as a social 
unit. In this respect the first stage of the introduction of pupils’ 
self-government is very important as it gives the foundation 
for further tradition. The students compete in the selection of 
the school motto, emblem, and flag. The oldest students try 
to devise a school hymn. In one of our experimental schools 
a smdent wrote an expressive school song, and another com¬ 
posed music for it. All these symbols are regarded as a most 
effective means to help pupils to feel their adherence to the 
social group. 

Conclusion 

The author has had the opportunity to follow up the work 
of a number of experimental schools in Czechoslovakia. The 
teachers in these schools do not regard their profession as pure 
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art in which one relies upon intuition, but rather as an applica¬ 
tion of the science of education in school organisation, teaching, 
and character building. Modern teaching requires careful 
planning. Ideals are niuch less effective when they do not have 
appropriate means for their realisation. Some techniques of 
school organisation, instruction and education prove to be very 
helpful, because they save time and energy both for the pupil and 
the teacher. This economy makes it possible to obtain higher 
standards of education as well as to serve better the purposes 
and values of the educative process. 


3. GERMANY. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
HAMBURG SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Otto Wommelsdorff 


I N August 1945, when the Hamburg schools were re-opened 
after Ae war, most of the children had been without educa¬ 
tion for at least two years. Many schools were still evacuated 
and much difficulty was experienced in bringing them back. 
Of the total of 463 school buildings 220 were completely 
destroyed or very badly damaged, while the remainder were in 
use either as military hospitals, as hostels, or had been requisi¬ 
tioned by the occupying forces. In 1945 instruction was resumed 
for 80,000 primary school children. To-day 160,000 primary 
scholars are housed in 240 school buildings. 

The Hamburg teachers have worked extremely hard to re¬ 
establish their schools, and the invaluable assistance given by 
the Education Cortiol is gratefully acknowledged. The progress 
achieved would not have been possible without the school meals 
provided by the British for all pupils. These meals have now 
been taken over by the Hoover Service. 

Work is greatly handicapped by the shortage of paper, text¬ 
books and other materials, but since June 1947 it has at least 
been possible again to distribute primers to every child of 
standards one and two. The gravest handicap has been 
the lack of footwear. The School Welfare Office has esti¬ 
mated that 70,000 pairs of shoes will be needed by the autumn. 
Attempts have been made to establish repair shops for school 
children, but no materials are obtainable. The School Welfare 
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Office has done excellent work in setting up open-air schools 
in the vicinity of Hamburg, whereby it has been possible to take 
8,000 children out of the ruined city and place ffiem for a fort¬ 
night in eight open-air schools in the country. 

Nearly all schools have again founded parents’ associations. 
From the funds collected by them it has been possible to help 
some necessitous children. Moreover, the parents give voluntary 
help when the school building is in need of repair. But more 
often than not their good intentions are frustrated By the utter 
lack of building materials. They would also help with the 
cleaning, but there are no brooms, floorcloths and cleansing 
materials. Here again. Educational Control does its best to 
assist. The previous winter (1946) did severe damage to the 
plumbing systems, the lavatories and the central-heating installa¬ 
tions. 

The Teaching Staff 

The teachers are giving heroic service, often at the cost of 
complete exhaustion. Owing to war losses there are practically 
no young male teachers. In May 1946 about 87 per cent of the 
Hamburg primary school teachers were over 40 years of age, 
10 per cent were between 30 and 40, and only 3 per cent were 
under 30. The average age of many a school staff is 55 years. 
There is also much illness among teachers owing to malnutri¬ 
tion. Usually not less than two are absent simultaneously from 
each school, and the school work suffers in consequence. 400 
teachers of both sexes are now undergoing training in two special 
emergency courses. They will be available for work in December 
1947. 

These facts are mentioned to indicate the handicaps and the 
severe strain under which teachers have to carry out even the 
simplest educational demands. It is therefore not surprising 
that in many cases instruction is limited to me three Rs. But 
in spite of all the difficulties there are some schools in which 
these basic requirements are exceeded, and new experiments 
are being tried. Generally it is the older generation who try, 
by example, to win over their younger colleagues to the 
Hamburg tradition of educating children in initiative and 
responsibility. 

School-Leaving Age Raised 

The only new experiment at present being made in all the 
Hamburg schools is the establishment of a Standard 9. As 
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no apprenticeships were available for the boys and girls who 
were due to leave school, and as in any case, teough malnutri¬ 
tion and insufficient attainments, the children were not fit to 
enter vocational life, in the spring of 1946 the school-leaving 
age was raised to fifteen. At first this was done for one year 
only, but it has since been extended to cover 1948.- 

The Education Authority (Schulverwaltung) has recom¬ 
mended that the schools shall start by filling in the gaps of 
factual knowledge, but that, during the last six months, they 
shall round off the pupils’ school life by bringing them into 
contact with the adult world. Teachers were encouraged to 
depart from normal school routine and find new methods appro¬ 
priate to the mentality of adolescents. In consequence of tire 
general weariness and undernourishment it soon became 
apparent. that only a few teachers could muster the courage 
and strength to avail themselves of the liberty accorded to tliem. 

Now, m the second year of this experiment, the teachers have 
shown much more interest in the scheme. The matter was dis¬ 
cussed both in the Hamburg Teachers’ Association and by the 
Administration. But the successful experiences of the past year 
have been dealt with most particularly in the groups of new 
Standard 9 teachers attached to the Institutes of Education 
(Lehrerfortbildunginstitut). Thus we may anticipate further good 
solutions of the problem in hand. The teachers are to a large 
extent free to develop the scheme according to their individual 
ideas and capabilities, and the possibilities afforded by their 
environment. 

It would, for example, be inadvisable to amalgamate boys 
and girls from two schools into a single class solely because 
there is only one teacher available, but where there is a suitable 
teacher such a mixed class can produce unexpectedly good 
results, as has been the case in at least two instances. 

Vocational Contacts 

Naturally, parents cannot be compelled to give an account 
of their, occupational work, but in schools where there is good 
co-operation and mutual trust between parents and staff the 
former will be quite willing to do so for the benefit of the 
children. The same is true also of visits to factories and work¬ 
shops. It is specially necessary for teachers of Standard 9 to 
develop their power of disceriunent. They must study the 
character of the pupil and not be concerned merely with his 
standard of knowledge; he must be helped towards maturity 
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and thus qualified for vocational life in a higher sense than 
that of naere knowledge or manual skill. 

An experiment in my own district with two boys’ classes and 
one girls’ of Standard 9 tries to tackle the problem in conjunc¬ 
tion with the vocational school, in the following manner. The 
parents were first made acquainted with the aim of this experi¬ 
ment. With their consent these classes were then transferred 
for two days each week to three vocational schools and placed 
under the direction of their technical teachers. One of these 
days was devoted to general education and the other to visits. 
Their own primary teachers went with them, the idea being that 
their formal schooling should be linked with what was seen 
and heard in the factories and workshops. They attend a 
different vocational school every second month, but during the 
whole year they remain under the guidance of the same 
teacher. 

Thus, for two months a class is attached to the training centre 
for the building trade. For the next two months they go to a 
school concerned with harbour work, or to a school for cart- 
wrights, etc. 

This is not by any means a preparatory training for any parti¬ 
cular occupation, nor is it even intended to give the children 
an opportunity for finding out what they want to do. We are 
concerned to introduce them to vocational life, to give them 
some idea of the physical and mental capacities needed for 
the different trade groups, of their importance in the national 
economy, of the responsibility involved in the work and of the 
dignity derived from it. We hope thus to find a new way of 
educating adolescents, but this only be possible if primary 
and technical school teachers join forces, each contributing the 
ejfperience derived from his special field of duty, and if they 
also win the confidence of the parents. 

Record of an Experiment {Boys) 

The experiment that is being made in conjunction with the 
vocational schools has so far worked as follows. At the begin¬ 
ning of the new school year a meeting of the parents and 
teachers concerned was called. The primary teacher from each 
of the three schools involved, and the technical teacher who 
was to take over the class, each explained to the parents the 
intentions of the Education Committee iSchulbehorde) in 
launching such an experiment. The parents’ fear lest formal 
knowledge might be neglected was duly allayed, and they 
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agreed to pay the fares involved, since the vocational school was 
situated at a distance. 

Let us consider first the class which was transferred to the 
school for training in harbour work. The organisation of this 
school was carefully explained to the boys, after which they 
were made thoroughly acquainted with the harbour and the 
River Elbe. This instruction could be based on the local know¬ 
ledge of geography which the boys had already learned at 
school. All the essential institutions of the harbour—the Elbe 
signals, the buoys and the lights—^were discussed. The school 
has a good stock of maps and relevant pictures for instruc¬ 
tional purposes. 

Later, the boys were taken for a trip to Cuxhaven. They had 
access to the navigating bridge, and were shown how the buoys 
and other signals mark out the course the ship must follow. 
Means for ascertaining the depth of the water were alsh 
explained. Afterwards every boy had to write a report of what 
he had seen, giving drawings of the buoys and lights on the 
river. These essays are written on loose sheets and filed, so that 
afterwards the boy has a collection of such descriptions of voca¬ 
tional life to which he can refer. 

The next phase dealt with harbour traffic. The principal 
theme was the life of a bargee. Later on a trip was made round 
the harbour in a ferry boat, the work of the different members 
of the crew being carefully explained. It made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the boys when they learnt that, a week later, one of the 
cabin boys they had watched at work was drowned while on 
duty. 

Thp boys were also given an insight into the work of a 
stevedore. Under the guidance of the head of the firm, they 
watched a company of stevedores unloading a ship and storing 
the goods in a shed. They stood beside the weighing machine, 
and noted the markings on the sacks and bales. On visiting the 
warehouse they saw how the goods are stored and looked after, 
including the booking of incoming and outgoing goods by the 
tallyman. The working of the hydraulic crane was explained, 
and they were allowed to remove the iron hoops from some of 
the merchandise. They learnt tliat the stevedore acts as a con¬ 
fidential agent of the merchant as well as of the bank, taking 
care of the goods entrusted to him, and forwarding them on 
receipt of instructions. 

After each such visit the things that had been seen were dis¬ 
cussed at the school. On one such occasion a moral question 
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arose. The boys had been asked not to take away anything 
from the sheds, but the coco-beans they found lying on the floor 
had been too great a temptation, the more so because the 
workmen had encouraged the lads to pick them up. But it was 
now explained to them that what they had done was a breach 
of confidence and an abuse of the kindness of the owner of the 
sheds, and that in consequence of their action other classes 
might be refused access to the sheds. 

Rudolf Kienau’s story of the life of a stevedore was read 
aloud to the class. The origin and the uses of the goods seen 
(rubber, coco-beans, jute, etc.) were explained, arithmetical 
problems of quantities, costs, percentages and so forth relating 
to the merchandise were worked out, and finally an essay was 
written on the life and work of a stevedore, to be added to the 
boys’ collection. 

Record of an Experiment (Girls) 

The experiment with the class of girls was developed on 
different lines. The class was divided into a number of groups 
each of which was assigned in rotation to various industrial 
firms. For example, one group went for a period of two weeks 
to a cereal factory, then, for another two weeks, to a weaving 
mill, to a firm for invisible mending, and to a glove factory. In 
these industries the girls did practical work just as though they 
were short-term apprentices. After each such period of work 
the respective industries were explained more fully in the voca¬ 
tional school. This experiment has not yet been in operation 
long enough to assess the value of the results. 

But apart from these rather specialised experiments the 
general experimental work of the primary schools has been 
going on all the time. For a long time it has been the practice 
in primary schools to acquaint the pupils with vocational 
activities during their final year, and thus to prepare them for 
adult life. Consequently those students of the new Standard 9 
who have remained at the ordinary schools have also paid visits 
to factories and workshops, and upon these experiences their 
instruction has been founded. But the extent of this work has 
depended very largely upon the initiative of the teachers them¬ 
selves and the contacts they have been able to make. There is 
however, one important difference to bear in mind. The aim of 
the vocational school is to make the pupil acquainted with 
certain occupations, but the aim of the primary school is chiefly 
that of shaping character, and the natural interest of the child 
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in the vocational world is used as a means to that end. It is 
not an end in itself. 

Co-operative Education 

Mention has already been made of a mixed class of boys and 
girls of Standard 9. The same teacher is at present in charge 
of a mixed class drawn from two different schools. During the 
past year the girls were exempted from mathematics altogether, 
since it is not regarded as a vital aim for the 9th Standard to 
reach any particular level of efficiency in the three Rs. The 
primary school tries to evoke in the children a spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion for the common weal, and to awaken in them a sense of 
duty and responsibility in a manner suitable to their stage of 
growth. That is why for the most part topics concerned with 
general culture are dealt with. Arising from some literary work 
ffiey have read together, the events and people treated therein 
are discussed, and some of the scholars deliver short talks. 
General moral reflections based on daily happenings, more 
especially in times like ours, lead to religious questions and to a 
discussion of Christian fundamentals. It soon becomes evident 
that pupils of this age, though averse to dogmatism, are inter¬ 
ested in such basic ideas, which they discuss in a forthright 
manner. It has not yet been possible to deal with historical 
matters, but this will be done in the current year. Biological 
matters and questions of sex have both been considered. 

Support of the Parents 

The very bold experiment of commencing co-education at 
this late age has been backed by the parents from the start. 
In regular meetings with them the progress of the work has 
been reported and difficulties discussed which the parents were 
perhaps quicker to perceive than the teachers. At the end of the 
year the parents expressed their whole-hearted approval of 
the experiment, in the course of which a natural good fellow¬ 
ship had been developed. 

The scholars have also been given glimpses of vocational 
life, but these are more or less by-products of the educational 
scheme, which aimed rather at dealing with the whole individual 
in order to strengthen his moral fibre. This was also the 
purpose of the three special classes mentioned above, but it 
was their particular aim to lead the pupils to integrity and dis¬ 
crimination by introducing them to the sphere of occupational 
work. 
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The field has by no means been covered by these few 
examples. There is a school on the outskirts of Hamburg 
where the girls, drawn from rural families, are stronger and 
better developed than the town girls. Here their teacher has 
entrusted them with die distribution of the school meals, and 
more particularly with the care of the younger children. This 
has provided a valuable stimulus to their general education. 

We feel severely handicapped in our efforts by the lack of 
adequate facilities for practical work in school workshops and 
domestic science subjects. Such opportunities would greatiy 
enhance the value of our educational programme. Also, an 
exchange of ideas between German children and those of 
similar age from other nations would be fruitful. In any case 
it is essential to gain a wide vision of new opportunities and to 
seek new ways of putting them into effect. 
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